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Heres Good Reading for You! 


YOU WILL ENJOY THESE PAMPHLETS 
AND PROFIT BY READING THEM 


“These nreasonable Catholics’’— 


Perhaps you‘ve heard others say 
about Catholics: They worship 
idols; confession is a_ farce; 
they’re so interolerant. Within 
this little pamphlet are the an- 
swers you need to refute these 
charges. Price 15c. 


“| Believe’’—Only a few principles 


regarding the life of faith are 
presented, but those sincerely 
in earnest about their spiritual 
lives will find guiding points on 
every phase of the soul’s life. 

Price 15c. 


“Eight Golden Keys To Heaven’ — 


Here the author presents the 
correlation and application of 
the Beatitudes to our Modern 
World. Price 15c. 


“A Catholic Word List’— Here 


are many words you use, and 
many you haven’t used, togeth- 
er with their meanings. Seventy- 
six pages of words and their 
meanings. Price 15c. 


“The Inquirer's Guide’’—Present- 


ing the teaching of the church 
in a short and simple form. It 
opens an easy way into the 
church for interested non-Cath- 
olics. Price 15c. 


“When You Pray Say ‘Our Fath- 


aan 


er’ ““—Learn the real meaning 
of the prayer that Our Lord 
gave us Himself, This is a most 
interesting presentation of the 
“Our Father.” Price 15c, 


“Together In Christ’’— Modern 


overemphasis of sex has had the 
deplorable effect of creating in 
the minds of young persons a 
warped sense of values. Here 
are corrections for those mis- 
ceptions. Price 10c. 


“The Science Of Love’’—One of 


China’s most brilliant legal 
minds, Dr. Wu, here presents 
“‘a falling in love of man with 


God.” Price 15c. 
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A Plug For The Bachelor Girl 


Too great a treasure 
for one man, perhaps 


HONESTLY, now, what is a 
Bachelor Girl? The diction- 
ary cautiously offers, “an un- 
married woman,” then goes hur- 
riedly on to the next item. Not 
sO many years ago, the only 
known name for this condition 
prevalent among ladies was “Old 
Maid,” or to use a more dig- 
nified version — “feme_ sole.” 
‘Owing to the rapid progress of 
science, a correct diagnosis of 
the case has brought forth, at 
last, full grown like the goddess 
Minerva springing from the head 
of Jupiter, the Bachelor Girl. 
Some learned minds hold that 
she is a myth, that like the 
banshee “there ain’t no such 
thing.” But we of this fast mov- 
ing age distinctly know better. 
Like Charlie Chan, we gracious- 
ly say: “Correction, please?”’’. 


But On Week Days... 


Year after year we have seen 
them at Sunday Mass, listening 
with resignation to eloquent ser- 
mons on love, courtship, mar- 
riage, conjugal fidelity, upbring- 
ing of children—but not a word 
of sympathy or instruction on 
How-to-be-go0od-Bachelor-Girls. 
Certainly they are not less than 
human, these B.G.’s (we don’t 
mean “bad girls’). They have 
their problems, their tempta- 
tions, their moments when they 
need fatherly advice. But do 
they get it? No, they are just 


Delight Cronin 


thrown to the wolves—on Sun- 
day. 

But on week days—Heaven 
help the Bachelor Girl! Father 
Paul reaches wildly for the tele- 
phone. “Kathie,” he howls to 
one of the parish’s ladies of the 
unmarried species, “we’ve been 
assessed an extra hundred dol- 
lars toward the new community 
hall. Help, help!” Out comes 
Kathie’s pad and pencil. She calls 


everybody in town, starts the 


rummage sale or the bazaar, 
teaming up all eligible spinsters, 
and—bingo!—the money is on 
the nose. 

»When Father Basil wished to 
atart’ the Légion of Mary in his 


‘parish; Re crooked his finger at 


dosi4. She,'and her cohorts 


promptly dived into every home 


in'the parish and ‘¢ame up with 
an’ 80% membership. 

Father Martin hoped to beat 
his brother priests to the draw 
in getting the Third Order of St. 
Francis established in his juris- 
diction. He told his trigger-girl 
Della. She instantly rounded up 
her favorite gang of B.G.’s. They 
set to work with the proper dig- 
nitaries, and before many weeks 
the Third Order was flourishing 
with a satisfactory roster. Della 
still handles its increasing bulk 
of secretarial duties—without 
pay. 

Every priest knows that in any 
emergency he can safely rely on 
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his Bachelor Girls. They are al- 
ways eager, willing, genial, cap- 
able, on the alert with immediate 
coordination. And to our young 
priests they are teasing, mother- 
ly Big Sisters, God bless ’em. 

“Why shouldn’t they help?” 
scoffs the married woman. 
“They’re not tied down, as we 
wives and mothers are. . They’re 
selfishly free.” 


Hard Words 


Free? Selfish? Those are hard 
words, McGee! Was Marge sel- 
fish because she gave up mar- 
riage to put five little orphaned 
brothers and sisters through 
school? Was Stephanie self-cen- 
tered because she remained sin- 
gle to devote herself to a queru- 
lous invalid relative? Was_ it 
wrong for Kitty to deny: ‘hetself 
that she might support her aging 


parents? Remember Gerry? She. 
was reasonably certain: that. es 


certain hereditary trait would 


imperil unbern children, so- she 


lived unwed: but satisfied ‘ker 
debt to childhood by generous 
contributions to an orphanage. 
We are proud, too, of Belle, 
who realized that God had not 


en the radio. 


called her to the married state. 
She quietly accepted her substi- 
tute of artistic talent, and has 
given beautiful Madonna and 
Child paintings to the world. 

Where do we find these Bache- 
lor Girls in their off moments? 
Why, in every walk of life, of 
course! They sit at desks in pub- 
lic schools, patiently controlling 
fretful young America. They 
stand with cheerful faces but 
tired feet behind counters in de- 
partment stores. They walk soft- 
ly and white-clad along hospital 
corridors. They work with watch- 
ful concentration at mysterious 
tubes in laboratories. They are 
“Hello” girls, waitresses, beau- 
ticians, librarians, florists, sta- 
tioners. We find them in govern- 
ment offices, clinics, gift shops, 
Their name is 
legion. 


The “Office Wife” Too 
Let us not neglect the “Office 


Wife.” To the vast majority of 


Bachelor Girl stenographers and 
clerical workers that brings a 
chuckle, although usually they 
are much too busy to enjoy the 
joke. And that romantic-fiction 
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character—the big boss—appre- 
ciates the fact that his secretary 
Miss What’s-Her-Name is a well- 
oiled, highly polished piece of 
machinery he couldn’t possibly do 
without. But he likewise is too 
busy to notice if her seams are 
straight, or hasn’t time to tell 
her if he does. His ambition is 
to get that important document 
into the mail by the dead-line, 
and the B.G. is just the girl who 
can do it. He may pride himself 
on his accomplishment, but he 
could not have done it if his B.G. 
secretary hadn’t whipped it into 
shape like a hasty pudding. 

We have thousands of bright 
eyed, sober-garbed nuns, whose 
prayerful, diligent, selfless lives 
are literally changing the course 
of a runaway world. No one 
would dare call them B.G.’s—but 
they come under the category of 
“unmarried women”! The dic- 
tionary is a little vague as to 
“spouse of Christ.” 

Rang Heaven’s Doorbell 

And just think of our own 
Catholic collection of Bachelor 
Girls who rang Heaven’s door- 
bell. Let’s call the roll, briefly: 


St. Agatha, St. Margaret, St. 
Thecla, St. Seraphia, St. Cath- 
erine of Alexandria, St. Ursula. 
We musn’t forget St. Zita—she 
was definitely past forty, my 
dears. There’s Joan of Are, St. 
Bibiana, St. Leocadia, St. Vic- 
toria, St. Irmina, St. Gertrude— 
every one an unmarried woman. 

Don’t ever look at a Bachelor 
Girl and murmur (behind her 
back) with that dazed expres- 
sion: “I can’t understand why 
she never married.” Maybe she 
was too great a treasure for one 
man’s possession, as Goldsmith 
puts it. Or perhaps, as Barrie 
tells us, the secret of happiness 
is not in doing what one likes, 
but in liking what one has to do. 

It may be true that marriages 
are made in Heaven. But God 
created the Bachelor Girl, too, 
for His own mysterious purposes. 
She may be an enigma to the 
world, but not to God. You still 
can’t understand why she never 
married? Let’s drop the whole 
subject, and say with the poets: 

“In His hand lay whatever 
things thou canst not under- 
stand.” 


Sixty-Four Pages Soon 


We had hoped with this issue to increase the size of 
The Family Digest from forty-eight to sixty-four pages. 
ditional paper, however, is not yet available. 
will be made just as soon as possible. 
ciate your indulgence and the enthusiastic welcome which has 
been accorded our new magazine. 
Family Digest for this issue is approximately 70,000 copies. 


Editor. 


Ad- 
The increase 
Meanwhile we appre- 


The circulation of The 


Utopia’s Uraft Board 


Vincent de Paul Slavin 


EGARDLESS of the research 

entailed, no more appropriate 
lead article for the Volume 1 
Number 1 issue of The Family 
Digest could have been selected 
than the 1944 radio address of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
on “The Family Comes First.” 


That the family was created 
by God and not by the state 
or nation is known by every fam- 
ily in the townships of Union 
and Springfield, New Jersey. 
That the future of America lies 
in the home is known better by 
residents of those communities 
than elsewhere in the nation. 
That war’s greatest casualty has 
been the American home is an- 
other fact well known to mothers 
and fathers in those New Jersey 
homes, but, thank God, not all 
from experience. 


Board Takes Action 


These principles were taught 
more than 1,200  pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers by Selective 
Service Board 2 for Union Coun- 
ty, N. J., of which the writer 
is chairman. The board, located 
at Union, embraces an area 
housing 40,000 residents of the 
two communities. 


One year before Monsignor 
Sheen’s radio address, the mem- 
bers of Board 2 were meeting 
with and instructing fathers not 
to be alarmed at publicity-given 
directives from Washington that. 


Can be found in 
Union County, N. J. 


fathers would be inducted into 
the armed forces. 

The first act of the board was 
to publish a list of names, ages, 
addresses and employers of sin- 
gle men and childless husbands 
deferred because many of them 
had the power and ability to pick 
up a screw driver dropped by 
some defense plant foreman. An- 
other column on the published 
list was “what they are called” 
rather than “occupation.” The 
list was posted in public places. 

It was the board’s first of sev- 


_eral public protests against the 


nation’s threat to break up homes 
by ordering the induction of fa- 
thers while single men and child- 
less husbands, many of them 
most unessential, were granted 
deferment after deferment by ap- 
peal boards, replacement schedule 
requirements and other factors 
which brought about the reversal 
of a Local Board’s 1-A classifi- 
cation. It was a period when in- 
dustry was running draft boards 
rather than board members 
charged with the responsibility 
of classifying their friends and 
neighbors. 

Directives from Washington 
calling for the induction of fa- 
thers did not disturb Board 2 
which knew it was supreme in 
its own right. However tele- 
phone inquiries, as a result of 
newspaper publicity given the di- 
rectives, sent the board into ac- 
tion. Erwin L. Meisel and Frank 
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J. Ott, other members of the 
board, and Harrison B. Johnson, 
government appeal agent, were 
present at each session. Each had 
his part to play. 

Thirty fathers each night were 
ordered to appear in the board 
office until the entire registration 
of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers un- 
der 38 was completed. None 
failed to appear. After a roll 
call, directives from Washington 
were read which warned the fa- 
thers what to expect—if Wash- 
ington officials were directing 
Board 2. Then followed: 

We Promise You 

“Our first daty is to the fam- 
ily which was created by Al- 
mighty God. The children in 
your home will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. The future of Amer- 
ica lies in the American home. 
Your homes will not be casualties 
of this war so long as we remain 
members of this board. Let’s 
give a little study to what could 
happen in the event you are in- 
ducted. 

“First, we cannot see you mak- 
ing good soldiers because you 
will be worrying about your 
wives and children. 

“Second, if we process you for 
induction your wives will be in- 
capable of meeting regular 
monthly expenses with the sti- 
pend she would get through the 
Allowance and Allotment Act. It 
would mean that she would have 
to find work to make both ends 
meet. With you in the armed 
forces and her at a work bench, 
who would take care of God’s 
little ones? 


“Then there also is the danger 
of your wife meeting some Don 
Juan in a defense plant who is 
too important to serve his nation 
in the armed forces. He will 
make every effort to sabotage 
your home. He will stop at 
nothing. Lustful intentions will 
be cloaked under ‘sympathy’ and 
‘affection.’ That will not happen 
here. 


“If we learn that you are not 
making proper provisions for 
your family; if we hear that 
your time and weekly earnings 
are spent in taverns or night 
clubs; if we discover that you 
are in any way unfit to be the 
father and husband which this 
board expects you to be, prepare 
for induction. Your absence 
might be a blessing in disguise 
since we would be exempting 
your children from bad example. 


“Return to your homes tonight 
and tell your wives not to worry 
about your induction. Go to 
your work tomorrow with a care- 
free mind and remove immedi- 
ately any disturbing element 
prompted by the fear of being 
taken into the armed forces. The 
members of this board make you 
the solemn promise that you will 
not be inducted until it is neces- 
sary to make you form our last 
line of defense. That day we 
never expect to see. 

“In return we merely ask that, 
regardless of your religious de- 
nomination, you offer a prayer 
asking Almighty God to protect, 
not only the members of this 
board, but of every board in the 
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Selective Service System, from 
erring in their duties.” 
None Of This 

Hence, scenes at Los Angeles 
where 45 infants were locked in 
parked cars while mothers work- 
ed in defense plants; or in War- 
ren Township near Detroit, 
where children were sent to wan- 
der the streets at night so they 
would sleep late in the morning 
and not disturb working parents 
resting between shifts, were not 
found in the jurisdiction of 
Board 2 at Union. The board 
fulfilled its promises. To this 
date it has not inducted a pre- 
Pearl Harbor father. 

Newspaper articles and radio 
reports on the board’s activities 
caused mail to come from men 
and women of 33 states, Alaska 
and Hawaii, from Seabees in the 
South Pacific and U. S. Senators 
and Representatives at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Approximately one 
per cent took the board to task 
for the consideration shown fa- 
thers. Those who disagreed 
based their arguments on the fact 
that a father should go to war 
because he had more to defend. 
The board’s reply admitted that 
to be true, but maintained that 
the nation had more to lose in the 
event the father suffered the loss 
of a limb, his eye sight or his 
life. 


While pressure was brought 
to bear from some sources, it 
must be stated in fairness to Col. 
Edgar N. Bloomer, New Jersey 
Director of Selective Service, 
that he was kind, sympathetic, 
understanding, considerate and 
patient. 


Colonel Bloomer, in view of di- 
rectives from Washington, was 
prohibited from directly advising 
postponement of the induction of 
fathers. However, any member 
of New Jersey’s 202 draft boards 
who read between the lines of 
his state bulletins, required lit- 
tle study to interpret what was 
on the Colonel’s mind. Perhaps 
it would start a controversy to 
term him the best state director 
in the Selective Service System. 


How correct Monsignor Sheen 
is when he says: “Behind every 
delinquent child is a delinquent 
parent. Behind every broken 
youth is a broken home.” The 
writer knows that from his 26 
years’ experience as a newspaper- 
man assigned to police news. 


Juvenile delinquency today is 
nothing compared to the juvenile 
delinquency to be recorded in 
the post-war era. But no such 
recording will be made in the 
townships of Union or Spring- 
field, N. J. 


“We could have the finest social service setup in the coun- 
try and a recreation center on every block and our juvenile 
delinquency problem would still be with us until we come to: 
the realization that we must put aside our pagan ideas of 
family life and marriage.”—The Evangelist, Albany, N. Y. 
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Catholic Marriage Is Three-Ply 


There’s a third 
and silent partner 


[7 takes two to make a quarrel, 
but it takes three to make a 
Catholic marriage. And when a 
Catholic marriage goes on the 
rocks either morally or physi- 
cally the reason can usually be 
traced to forgetfulness of that 
third—and silent—partner. 

It will come as a matter of 
some surprise to many that Cath- 
olic marriage is the product of 
three cooperators. But that is 
the actual fact: Catholic mar- 
riage is a contract which is 
entered into by a man and 
woman and underwritten by Al- 
mighty God. 

God never lays too heavy a 
burden on the shoulders of His 
creatures. He tempers’. the 
breeze to the smoking flax. And 
thus when He made marriage a 
big-time job He thought up a 
way to lend a hand. Mankind 
might possibly have had cause to 
complain if God had merely made 
laws and regulations about mar- 
riage. That would have been a 
bit unfair—like assigning an im- 
possible task and then stepping 
out of the picture. But God real- 
ized that in restoring marriage 
to its original state of being 
monogamous and indissoluble He 
was asking a great deal from 
men and women, and so He also 
made marriage a Sacrament. 

The main fact, which so many 
people forget, is that the Sacra- 
ment carries over into their state 


Conleth R. Overman 


of life. That they are receiving 
a Sacrament, something sacred, 
is vividly impressed upon Cath- 
olic spouses by the solemnity of 
the marriage ceremony. The 
bride has the rare privilege of 
approaching within the sanctu- 
ary during the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Only twice in the 
whole of the Liturgy of the 
Church is Mass_ interrupted, 
namely, at the ordination of a 
priest and at the joining of man 
and woman in wedlock. And so 
the Catholic husband and wife 
never forget that they have re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. But the continuing sacra- 
mental effect of their union is 
not so clear to them. 


God Shares The Burdens 


It is the teaching of the 
Church, however, that God shares 
the burdens of married life with 
Catholic spouses. And the name 
of that Shoulder which God lets 
married people lean on in their 
problems and difficulties, is called 
Sacramental Grace. 


Sacramental Grace is what 
keeps Catholic marriages out of 
the divorce courts, helps Catholic 
couples to withstand the insidi- 
ous propaganda of the birth con- 
trollers (or, better, the apostles 
of race suicide), enables Catholic 
spouses to make the adjustments 
necessary for a measure of 
wedded happiness, and gets them 
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finally into heaven in spite of the 
rough spots, the bogs and wash- 
outs along the road of married 
life. 

Sacramental Grace does not 
work in every case, of course, 
because some people won’t let it 
work. Grace never violates free 
will and individuals can refuse 
to accept God’s help if they want 
(and are so short-sighted). But 
this is the fact: God gives a 
special Sacramental grace to 
Catholic married people which 
operates in every tough situation 
throughout the whole of their 
married lives. 

What is the nature of this 
Sacramental grace? To answer 
that question we must get a bit 
technical. But if you will bear 
with a few technicalities, the 
whole matter of the Sacramental 
grace of Matrimony will be much 
clearer. 

Grace in every case is some- 
thing given by God. Grace may 
be of two kinds: First, it may be 
wholly above what is due to our 
nature. This is Sanctifying 
Grace, that is, something God- 
given which raises us above the 
natural and makes us live a new 
—and divine—life. Thus Bap- 
tism is called a “new birth” be- 
cause through this Sacrament we 
begin to live a new life, namely, 
the Christ-life which is our par- 
ticipation in God’s own life. 

Secondly, Grace may be some- 
thing God-given which, while in 
itself entirely natural, is never- 
theless specially caused by God. 
In this second sense St. John 
Bosco’s knowledge of the secret 


of souls was a special Grace of 
God. St. John might have known 
that one of his boys had com- 
mitted a sin by the boy telling 
him. That would have been 
natural knowledge acquired in a 
natural way. But God revealed 
this secret to the Saint and he 
therefore had natural knowledge 
in a supernatural way. Theolo- 
gians express this second kind of 
Grace by saying that it is some- 
thing which is natural in itself 
but supernatural in the way it is 
received. 


Marriage-Plus 


Now, the Sacramental grace of 
Matrimony is of this second kind. 
The helps are natural in them- 
selves but are supernatural in 
their cause. Catholic marriage is 
marriage-plus. God adds _ to 
Catholic married people such ma- 
terial aid, such mental support, 
such gifts of strength and 
courage, as will enable them to 
make a go of their state in life. 


To get down to cases, here’s 
how the Sacramental Grace of 
Matrimony works: The wife of 
a young married couple had poor 
health. After the first baby came 
the husband took her to the 
doctor. He said, “No more chil- 
dren for you.” They were in a 
spot. But this is how they reas- 
oned: “We are Catholics and we 
trust in God. God won’t let us 
down. That doctor is making a 
wild guess because there’s noth- 
ing structurally or functionally 
wrong. So we'll go ahead and 
live our married lives as we 
should.” Since then Mary has 
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had four more children and the 
husband remarked recently that 
she is the healthiest woman he 
has ever met. 

You might say, “Yes, but that’s 
just natural.” Certainly health is 
a natural thing, but to the eyes 
of faith Mary’s improved health 
was not just natural. In this case 
we can say that in all probability 
the Sacramental Grace of Mary’s 
marriage was at work. God had 
contracted through the reception 
by this young couple of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, to give 
them special help in the diffi- 
culties which they encountered 
in living out their state of life. 
Mary needed health and God 
gave it. 


Another Instance 


Here is another instance to 
show to what lengths this Sacra- 
mental Grace goes. Anna lost her 
husband and had to face the 
future with six mouths to feed. 
Misfortune had really poured it 
on! But here’s how the Sacra- 
mental Grace of her marriage 
worked: Two of her departed 
husband’s relatives made their 
home with her to help with the 
children. She found a job whose 
“banker’s hours” enabled her to 
see the children to school in the 
morning and to be home to 
cook their supper in the evening. 
The Workingman’s Compen- 
sation came through with a 
monthly check and the Mother’s 
Pension Relief gave her an allot- 
ment. The children are all grown 
now. Each of those things which 
aided her to rear her children 


were tangible effects of her 
Sacramental Grace. She had the 
good will and God came through 
with the help. 

This latter is an extreme case. 
Ordinarily God does not have to 
go to such lengths, but the pat- 
tern is always there: Every 
problem of married life has a 
corresponding Grace waiting to 
solve it as long as the Catholic 
spouses have the requisite good 
will. 


Good Will Necessary 


This good will on the part of 
husband and wife is very neces- 
sary if they want to experience 
the effect of their Sacramental 
Grace. The reason why good will 
is so necessary is due to the fact 
that God does not always supply 
material helps. As a rule God 
does give such material things to 
a good Catholic couple as will en- 
able them to rear their family in 
decency. But just as Christ 
taught us to ask for our “daily 
bread” and not bread-and-jam, 
so ordinarily God does not 
guarantee to make married life a 
snap or a picnic. If people de- 
mand to have as many cars as 
children, they will generally have 
a severely limited family. Good 
will has an almost magic power. 
When the husband and wife are 
generous, God is not to be out- 
done in generosity. 

But suppose that the wife 
needs health and God does not 
give it; suppose the husband 
needs a raise in wages and the 
raise is not forthcoming; sup- 
pose, in brief, some specific ma- 
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terial aid is necessary for normal 
married life and such aid fails. 
Are these cases instances in 
which Sacramental Grace is in- 
operative? No! God sometimes 
asks great sacrifices of His chil- 
dren; nor does He exempt mar- 
ried people from the law of suf- 
fering. But through Sacramental 
Grace God is always the support 
of spouses; and if He withholds 
health or material means He 
nevertheless gives to those of 
good will the strength and cour- 
age to accept the cross. But 
this we must believe from the 
Church’s teaching on the Sacra- 
mental Grace of Matrimony: No 
matter what the problem or diffi- 
culty arising from marriage, God 
will give sufficient help of one 
kind or another to enable mar- 
* ried people to live their state of 
life holily and well. 


Headed For The Rocks 


But what about the marriage 
that is headed for the rocks be- 
cause the husband drinks like a 
fish and beats his wife? Well, in 
the days of faith the old Irish 
. pastor’s shillalah was the Sacra- 
mental Grace which corrected 
wife-beaters. We can only an- 
swer to this that if some mar- 
riage problems do not yield to 
God’s helping hand, it is due to 
the bad will of one or both of the 
married partners. Grace is a free 
gift. Sacramental Grace does not 
make puppets out of people. It is 
possible for husband or wife to 
refuse to cooperate with God’s 
Grace. This is altogether a 


different problem and we cannot 


solve it here. The fact of Sacra- 
mental Grace is chiefly encour- 
aging to those Catholic spouses 
who want to do what is right but 
are troubled about the future. To 
them we can say emphatically: 
No problem, no difficulty in mar- 
riage is so great that it cannot 
be met by good will and the aid 
of Sacramental Grace. 


This is the age of statistics 
and fear. Neither statistics nor 
fear, however, is a good thing on 
which to build the future. Cour- 
ageous individuals are always 
smashing the calculations of sta- 
tistic-finders who proved that it 
can’t be done. And those who 
shut their eyes to fear and let 
the future take care of itself are 
constantly achieving success. 


Why, therefore, should Cath- 
olic husbands and wives fear? 
God will not let them down. His 
Word is as good as His bond. No 
one ever had a right which God 
did not respect. God in His wis- 
dom and power will be there with 
the help when the help is needed. 


This mechanism of Sacramen-) 
tal Grace in Catholic marriage 
accounts, probably to a greater 
extent than is realized, for the 
greater success experienced by 
Catholic people on the tempes- 
tuous seas of matrimony. The 
Sacramental Grace of Catholic 
marriage is like a cover-all in- 
surance policy. But, after all, 
marriage is so tough an assign- 
ment these days that a double- 
ply will not do; it simply has to 
be three-ply—husband, wife and 
God! 
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‘Heal’ Income Uf U.S. Worker 


More and better 
jobs are available 


GTANDARDS of living for this 

country’s employed workers 
outside of farms have been rising 
steadily since 1933. By 1939 
these standards topped the boom 
year of 1929, and now are high- 
er than ever before. 


The figures represent the ac- 
tual buying power of the aver- 
age jobholder—the goods and 
services he could buy and the 
savings he could make after 
taking cost of living and fed- 
eral taxes into account. The fig- 
ures include all wage and salary 
workers and all persons who re- 
ceived income from their own 
business or profession. 

In 1929, the average income 
of the working U. S. citizen, ad- 
justed for taxes and living costs, 
was $1,331. Actual dollar earn- 
ings in that year were $1,640, 
but living costs, as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
were higher than they were in 
either 1933 or 1939. Cost of 
living in 1929 was 23 per cent 
higher than the average in 1939, 
thereby reducing “real income” 
to $1,331 on the average. 

In 1933, the real income of the 
average U. S. nonfarm worker 
had dropped to $1,256. The aver- 
age dollar income in that depres- 
sion year was lower than that— 
$1,168—but the cost of living in 
that year was only 93 per cent 
of the 1939 average. 


The United States News, November 30, 1945 


In 1939, recovery had carried 
real income of the employed pop- 
ulation to an average of $1,435 
per worker. That corresponds to 
the actual dollar earnings of that 
year, since this year is taken as 
the base year for measuring cost 
of living. Thus, on the eve of 
war, American workers on the 
whole had succeeded in raising 
living standards by approximate- 
ly 14 per cent above the depres- 
sion low. 

$2,346 Average 

In 1945, when war ended, the 
real income per worker was aver- 
aging $1,603 a year—27 per cent 
above 1933 and almost 12 per 
cent above 1939. War brought 
sharply higher taxes—the first 
time an income of this size was 
taxed—and sharply higher living 
costs (28.9 per cent above pre- 
war), but dollar earnings more 
than kept pace with this rise. 
Actual dollar earnings of work- 
ers this year were averaging 
$2,346 a year when Japan sur- 
rendered. 

Rising living standards also 
are reflected in the number of 
U. S. citizens who are able to 
find jobs. In 1929, for example, 
the working population off farms 
was 36,177,000 persons. By 1933, 
the number of nonfarm workers 
had dropped to 28,081,000, but 
six years later again approached 
the 1929 figure at 35,759,000. In 
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000 persons at work. 


1945, civilian employment reach- 
ed its highest point with 44,470,- 


Total employment, as well as 
average income, thus is a meas- 
ure of U. S. progress. 


An N.C.C.W. Worker 


HEY tell us that in the “post- 
war world” we shall all be 
living in magic houses, where an 
electric switch will accomplish 
tasks that used to be dull drudg- 
ery, and where marvelous new 
inventions will make the ordi- 
nary housewife’s lot as leisurely 
as that of an old-time lady of the 
manor. A million gadgets now 
under construction will keep her 
modernized dwelling always spic- 
and-span despite the disorder 
wrought by childish hands, and 
everything, even in the modest 
lomestic establishment, will be so 
arranged by technology that 
the age-old routine of “keeping 
house” will consist of managing 
a number of clever mechanical 
appliances. 

Such, we are told, will be the 
House of Tomorrow. But what 
of the Home of Tomorrow? Will 
the fairy godmother, Science, 
merely give Cinderella more time 
to play bridge or gossip about 
her neighbors? Or will it make 
her tasks of home-building more 


Homes Uf Tomorrow 


Gadgets can’t convert 
a house to a home 


difficult than ever before? A real 
home cannot be produced in the 
chemical laboratory or on the as- 
sembly-line. It is independent of 
material conditions. It tran- 
scends them. The sacred, in- 
tangible, essential structure of 
“hominess” can arise only in the 
hearts of those who dwell be- 
neath each roof. In particular, it 
is the creation of the woman 
who presides there as wife and 
mother. 

When mankind turned over all 
making to the machine, he sur- 
rendered the joy of creation. 
Only the woman has been able 
to preserve safe from the crush- 
ing impact of an age of steel and 
fire the power of bringing a home 
into being—whether she has four 
prefabricated walls or a mansion. 

In this precious prerogative of 
woman lies the truest surety of 
future stability, national and 
worldwide. As Catholics, we be- 
lieve in the sanctity of home; as 
NCCS workers, we try to pre- 
serve it. 


A survey some time ago revealed that only one third of 
the children in the New York Public Schools had ever heard 
of the ten commandments, and that one-fourth of the youths 
of the country had never been inside a church. Are your 
children among these?—The Liguorian 


Bright Star 


His path met the 
Magus’ in the Child 


FEW men traveled alone in the 
wasteland of the Persian 


desert where storms, burning 
thirst and ferocious bandits 
awaited the wayfarer. There- 


fore, curious eyes followed the 
tall young man who came to the 
caravansary leading a donkey 
laden with the tools of a copper- 
smith. He entered the walled 
courtyard of the inn, watered his 
donkey and then drank himself. 

The host of the caravansary 
bustled out rubbing his hands. 
“Surely, O young pot-mender, 
you will not pursue your journey 


today. The beds are soft and 
the wine sweet. The price is 
low.” 


The youthful tradesman was 
persuaded. He stabled his don- 
key and strolled about the court- 
yard. A caravan bearing pre- 
cious oils, spices and rare per- 
fumes — commodities which 
would bring a high price in Ro- 
man-dominated Palestine—had 
also stopped for the night. The 
caravan owner was a huge man 
who strode about bellowing or- 
ders. 

The copper-smith moved silent- 
ly among the camels and men, his 
mind seemingly far from the 
dusty inn. One camel, a fine 
beast with a fat hump and fine 
trappings stood apart. The man 
beside it was clad in the robes 
of the still more distant East— 
the legendary East near the 


For Ahmed 


George F. Patrick 


misty mountains of Ind. He had 
a serene expression and his flow- 
ing dark beard fell upon his 
breast as he patted the camel 
which stood quietly while the 
others screamed and snapped. He 
smiled at the copper-smith. 

“Why do you stare at me?” 
asked the young man, frowning. 

“T look at all men,” said the 
bearded man, still smiling. “To 
see what is in their hearts.” 

The young man was taken 
aback. “I did not intend to be 
rude, Magus. The heat oppresses 
me.” 

“Some oppression is worse 
than heat. Yea, worse than heat 
or thirst or death.” 

“T don’t understand, wise man. 
I must attend to my beast.” 

“Pause, young friend. What is 
your name?” 

“Ahmed.” The young man’s 
mouth was bitter. “Ahmed the 
unknown pot-mender.” 

“Honest toil brings more peace 
than deeds of which the heart 
does not approve,” said the 
Magus. 

Ahmed dropped back a pace 
and said, “I know not how you 
read my soul, but I do not intend 
to remain Ahmed the Insignifi- 
cant forever. Men shall hear of 
me.” 

“You are angry at the world, 
Ahmed. That is foolish.” 

“Tell me, Magus,” said Ahmed. 
“Do you know my future?” 
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“T am no prophet, my son, but 
you are not happy. A skilled 
man can read faces. Yours is 
a good face, but something 
gnaws at your heart.” 

Ahmed laughed bitterly. “For 
many years I have worked as a 
copper-smith. I have walked 
burning sand and filthy streets to 
squeeze out aliving. I am heart- 
sick of it.” 

The Magus gazed up at the 
darkening sky. Low in the 
heavens a star gleamed. For a 
moment Ahmed studied the calm 
brow and untroubled eyes of the 
Magus: Then he too looked at 
the sky. 

“Do you see the bright star, 
Ahmed?” asked the Magus. 

“Yes,” replied Ahmed. “But it 
is not so very bright.” 

The Magus placed his hand on 
Ahmed’s shoulder. “Someday it 
will be bright for you. Your soul 
is turbulent, Ahmed, but your 
heart is good.” 

Ahmed broke away saying, “I 
do not understand. And remem- 
ber, Magus, I am not good, but 
bad.” 

At nightfall the gates of the 
caravansary were barred and the 
guard in the little tower warned 
to keep a sharp watch. Sleep 
settled over the oasis and the 
inn. The caravan men in the 
courtyard drew their voluminous 
garments about them and slept 
around their little fires. 

The stars shone like fractured 
gems in the blue-black vault of 
heaven. The shadowy palms 
whispered in this one fertile spot 
in the desert. Occasionally a 


camel screamed or one of the 
drivers muttered in his sleep. 


Silent shadows stole closer be- 
yond the walls. Steel clinked and 
a muffled ladder was raised 
against the wall. A ghostly figure 
crawled up and crept toward the 
nodding guard in the tower. Sud- 
denly the guard awoke. 


“Awake!” he bellowed. “Yez- 
digird is upon us! Awake for 
your lives!” 


The guard parried the robber’s 
scimitar with his cudgel and with 
a mighty blow swept him from 
the wall. The robbers shouted, 
and with a whisper like the 
voice of death arrows flew into 
the courtyard. 


Men ran shouting among the 
camels. Swords were drawn and 
the walls manned. Boys threw 
fuel upon the fires. The stout 
inn keeper crouched inside safe 
“from the arrows, bawling, “To 
arms, men! Spears and bows in 
the store-room. To arms!” 


The big leader of the caravan 
pulled him to his feet, thrust a 
spear into his hands and roared, 
“To arms yourself, O fat one. 
Even you are needed.” 

Powerful Persian bows 
twanged and returned the arrows 
of the raiders. Screeching ban- 
dits scaled the walls but were 
thrust backwards with pole and 
spear. The gate’s cedar bars 
held against their battering. 

The Magus moved calmly 
about the courtyard ignoring the 
clamor and the arrows. A man 
wounded by a sling-stone fell 
from the wall and the Magus 
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picked him up and with surpris- 
ing strength carried him inside. 

The caravan leader cast a jav- 
elin and shouted, “We’re hold- 
ing them! By the gods of the 
East—Yezdigird will have sand 
for supper this night!” 

During a lull in the fighting, 
some of the defenders braced the 
gate with yet more bars and then 
returned to the wall. Ahmed 
crept from the shadows. Work- 
ing rapidly he pulled away the 
bars. Howling and loosing ar- 
rows, the bandits rushed in. 

Clubs flailed, scimitars whirl- 
ed, and men bellowed as they 
struggled in hand to hand com- 
bat. But the defenders were out- 
numbered and soon the caravan- 
sary was captured by the rob- 
bers. 

Yezdigird was a bow-legged 
Arab with the violence and pas- 
sions of years glowing in his 
eyes. He wore gorgeous gems 
and his scimitar had an ivory 
pommel, but his powerful hands 
were like a beast’s paws with 
their blackened and broken nails. 

“Lock the camel drivers and 
slaves in the wine vault,” he 
cried. “Bind these three here at 
hand.” 

The Magus, the quaking inn 
keeper and the leader of the car- 
avan were tied to stakes in the 
courtyard. 

A robber with but one eye 
asked, “Why keep these here, O 
Master?” 

Yezdigird’s grin was evil. ““To- 
morrow we tickle them a bit. 
They might speak of hidden 
treasures. Eh, Bahram?” 


Bahram, second in command, 
nodded and leered. “Tickle them! 
That is very funny. Truly are 


you the master thief. And after- 


wards?” 

“Afterwards?” repeated Yez- 
digird. “Afterwards—this!” He 
crossed his throat with a dirty 
forefinger. 

A huge fire had been built and 
the robbers sat about it gnawing 
chunks of meat and cheese. 
Ahmed pushed his way forward 
to Yezdigird and Bahram. 

Yezdigird exclaimed, “Hail to 
our newest member—Ahmed our 
gate opener. An honest-looking 
robber is an asset.” 

Ahmed avoided the eyes of the 
Magus tied to the stake as he 
said, “Instead of loot, Master, 
I request only that you let this 
man go his way.” 

Bahram’s one eye glittered. 
“What talk is this? A robber 
who is not greedy cannot be 
trusted.” 

“Silence, pig,” said Yezdigird. 
He turned to Ahmed. “However, 
I like not your words myself. 
Perhaps you have not yet learned 
our ways.” 

He strode to the bound Magus 
who regarded him with expres- 
sionless eyes. Thrusting his 
scowling visage close Yezdigird 
said, “By your dress you are a 
sage. Where are you going that 
our tender-hearted apprentice de- 
sires to free you?” 

“T am following a star,” re- 
plied the Magus. 

A shout of laughter burst 
from the throng of bandits. 

“A star indeed,” said Yezdi- 
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gird scratching his wiry beard. 
“Pray, where is it?” 

“The sky is clouded now. You 
cannot see it. Some men can 
never see it.” 

Yezdigird asked with a frown, 
“And where is this star leading 
you, O holy dog?” 

“It leads me to meet One who 
is above you and me and all the 
sultans and kings in the world.” 


Yezdigird’s bejeweled paw 
slashed across the mouth of the 
Magus whose expressien did not 
change even though a thread of 
blood hung from the corner of 
his mouth. “There is a star for 
you, wise man! Tomorrow I'll 
show you another with an edge 
on it. You’ll prate more of gold 
than of stars.” 

Then Yezdigird posted guards 
over the prisoners and retired. 
The robbers fell asleep inside the 
inn, beneath the walls, where the 
stupor of too much wine overtook 
them. 

The Magus stood with closed 
eyes against the post. The guard 
swigged often from a wineskin 
and was soon huddled snoring by 
the fire. Ahmed softly ap- 
proached the Magus who was 
some distance from the others 
and whispered: 

“T shall release you, Magus. 
Your camel is ready. By morn- 
ing you will be afar off.” 

The Magus nodded towards the 
caravan leader and the fat inn 
keeper. “And what becomes of 
them?” 

Ahmed said slowly, “I cannot 
take responsibility for them.” 
The Magus smiled. “Your 
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heart is too soft for a robber’s, 
Ahmed. I prefer to remain here.” 

Ahmed said, “You read my 
soul yesterday, Magus. I thought 
being a robber meant brave 
fighting and rich booty. It is 
not in me to murder helpless 
men. I wish I were again only 
a pot-mender. Magus, though you 
fear not, your blood will be upon 
me. Yezdigird is without mercy. 
For my sake, flee!” 


“Go to sleep, Ahmed. Tomor- 
row is a new day. You will not 
always be Ahmed the Unknown. 
One day you too will follow a 
star.” 

Ahmed retired but did not 
sleep. The kind eyes of the 
Magus forgave him and promised 
a new future. But despite the 
fearless confidence of the Magus, 
Ahmed shuddered at the thought 
of Yezdigird and his malevolent 
smile. 

As the sun climbed above the 
horizon, the robbers stirred. 
Yezdigird did not appear but the 
others moved about the inn eat- 
ing, drinking and looting. Some 
of them watered the camels that 
they would take with them. 

Bahram amused himself flour- 
ishing his dagger under the inn 
keeper’s nose and roaring while 
the sweat of terror rolled down 
the flabby cheeks. The caravan 
leader made poor sport, merely 
sneering at the blade. For some 
reason, Bahram entirely avoided 
the Magus who stood with his 
head bowed. 

Bahram said to the caravan 
leader, “When Yezdigird comes 
we shall see how brave you are.” 
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“O noble hero of the desert,” 
squeaked the inn keeper, “I can- 
not speak for these two, but I 
have no money. Spare me!” 

Bahram turned to his men. 
“Lay irons in the fire. Yezdigird 
will loosen their tongues.” 


At that moment the door to 
the courtyard gallery opened and 
Yezdigird appeared, but his 
swaggering arrogance had van- 
ished. His eyes were distended, 
unblinking. The scimitar which 
he tried to raise fell from his 
nerveless grasp and he pitched 
headlong into the courtyard be- 
low, at the feet of his terrified 
men. 

Bahram examined the pros- 
trate form. “Not a mark on him 
—but he is dead.” 

The robbers cowered from the 
body in fear. A man slain in 
battle was one thing, but for 
the terrible Yezdigird to die be- 
fore them from no apparent 
cause, was something else. 

“This spot is accursed,” one 
muttered. “Perhaps we have of- 
fended an afreet.” 

Bahram snarled, “It was noth- 
ing but a stroke from too much 
wine.” 

“How about these three?” ask- 
ed a little robber clad in ragged 
remnants of silken finery. 

Bahram drew his knife. “I will 
attend to them!” 

Ahmed pushed through the 
crowd, shouting, “Stop, Bahram. 
You have booty and camels. Why 
slay these men? You will have to 
kill me too!” 

“That is easily done,” cried 
Bahram. 


He caught Ahmed by the arm 
and raised his dagger. The 
Magus turned his head for the 
first time and his calm gaze 
rested upon Bahram. Bahram 
hesitated and his single eye 
traveled to the body of the dead 
man who stared unseeing at the 
sky. The Magus gazed steadily. 
Abruptly, Bahram thrust Ahmed 
away from him. 


He shouted, “Make ready the 
camels. We leave.” 


The robbers did not question 
their new leader. Each knew in 
his heart that the Magus was 
following a star and could not 
be harmed. When the robbers 
rode away, Ahmed released the 
prisoners. The caravan leader 
was glad to have escaped and did 
not regret the loss of a few 
camels. The inn keeper would 
have detained Ahmed but the 
Magus would not permit it. 

‘Return to your home, 
Ahmed,” said the Magus. “Worry 
not. Work at your trade honestly 
and men shall hear of you.” 

“May I journey with you, 
Magus?” asked Ahmed. “I would 
be your slave and follow the 
star.” 

“No. Each man follows the 
star in his own way. But our 
paths shall meet one day in the 
Child whom I hasten to meet.” 

With sorrowful eyes, Ahmed 
watched until the Magus and his 
camel were lost in the vast desert 
which stretched all the way to 
the land of the Hebrews. 


Ahmed returned to his home 
and worked at his trade. For 
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years he searched the market 
place in vain for the wise man. 
His hair became gray and he 
grew prosperous, a powerful 
voice in the councils of the city. 
When he was chosen Grand 
Vizier, he was bent with years, 
but his eyes shone as had those 
of the Magus. 

He sent clever men to all cities 
searching for the Magus, but 
they never found him. One mes- 
senger reported, however, that 
many years before three sages 
named Caspar, Melchior and Bal- 
thasar had sojourned in Hebrew 
Bethlehem for a time but had 
departed after the birth of a 
wonderful Child. This Child had 
founded a new religion which 
was gloriously sweeping the old 
idols and beliefs into oblivion. 

At last Ahmed lay dying. Men 
trod softly and praised him in 
whispers. They knew they were 
losing a wise and noble man, one 
who stood for the poor against 
oppression, for justice against 
greed—for One, to whom he 
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sometimes referred, against the 
powers of darkness. Some said 
that he had become a member 
of the new Christian religion. 

Ahmed had himself carried to 
where he could see the sky. Tears 
formed in his eyes. Never again 
would he see the beloved Magus. 
The serving men watched in awe 
as he raised himself with his last 
strength. 

Suddenly he smiled and his 
eyes shone through tears. “The 
star,” he said. “The star is there! | 
He told me I would see it again. 
Now I shall see him—and the 
Child.” 

The serving men hastened to 
the window. Later, the star did 
not appear so bright to them, but 
at that moment it hung low in 
the sky, gleaming like a great 
lamp, so bright that they cried 
out in admiration. When they 
turned again, Ahmed was dead, 
but his lips smiled and his brow, 
wrinkled with care, had become 
smooth. He had followed the 
Magus to the star. 


The House And The Home 


The Home? 


It is the soul in it. 
pets, the walls, they are not the home. 


The furniture, the car- 
The home is the heart 


in it, the warmth, the harmony, the love, the union of senti- 


ment in it. 


The home is the nursery of self-respect and good morals. 
It is a refuge in storms and dangers, the lighthouse for the 


time of darkness. 


It is the tree to give refreshments to the 


weary wayfarer, the white pillow for the sleepy child. 
The home is all that is beautiful, good, lovable, peaceful, 


restful, noiseless. 


It is the place we keep looking back to 


with homesickness wherever we are, wherever we go.— A. 


Horvat, 
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New Years Morn 


George Spelvin regrets 
the night before 


THIS body ain’t alive. Hands 
cold. No sensation in feet. In 


fact, probably no feet at all. 


Can’t say for sure if there is any 
feet. If there’s feet and the body 
is alive why don’t the toes wiggle 
when you wiggle them? Eyes 
shut tight. If it’s alive why don’t 
it face the world this glorious 
New Year’s morn? New Year’s 
morn. That’s a hot one. How do 
you know it’s the morn? How do 
you know it ain’t four-five in the 
afternoon? The eyes won’t even 
open to see if it’s daylight. 
Maybe it’s a thousand years 
from now. 

What’s this they stuff in your 
mouth when you are dead? Feels 
like a pile of brush. Dry and 
with bristles all over it. That’s 
all they care, once you kick off. 
Stuff a hunk of doormat in your 
mouth and leave you lay. Maybe 
if you would hold a mirror over 
its mouth it would make mist. 
Who? Who maybe hold a mirror 
over what’s mouth? This body 
can’t hold any mirror over its 
own mouth. This body ain’t alive. 
Not a twitch in it. Those toes 
certainly seem a long way off. 
Way, way down there. Hiya, 
toes? You still there? Brain, 
phone the toes, see if they’re still 
there. No answer. Okay. Cancel 
the call. 

Spelvin Is Here Again 
Well, Spelvin, here you are 


Westbrook Pegler * 


again. George Spelvin positively 
is going to sit home and read a 
book until midnight, then drink 
positively just one toast, then 
smash the glass and start the - 
New Year right. George Spelvin 
answers phone and says, no 
thanks, he positively can’t join 
them this New Year’s Eve. What 
a liar that Spelvin was. Not so 
much a liar as just no character. 
No will power. So there he is at 
midnight, screeching like a tom- 
cat and doing feats of strength. 
Telling those dumb stories over 
for the thousandth time. 


Thousandth time. Thouthandth 
thime. Thame story thouthandth 
thime, Thpelvin. And his patient, 
unfortunate old lady saying, 
“Dear, why don’t you stash 
every other one behind the 
clock? You sure you feel all 
right?” 


Who me? I never felt better 
in my life. Now don’t bother 
about me. Don’t be counting 
drinks on me. Don’t be a drink- 
counter, my pet. 


“Dear, please don’t tell that 
one again. They’ve all heard it, 
I’m sure, and anyway it isn’t 
very nice.” 

“Some of them haven’t heard 
it. You haven’t heard it. Have 
you, Mrs. Swivet? Ain’t really 
filthy. Just rough. There was 
two hillbillies and Paw says”. . . 


* A syndicated newspaper column of several years ago, 
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Well, this is a break for her, 
Spelvin. Now, maybe she will 
meet some nice mug that really 
deserves a queen like that. 

Spelvin, I suppose you realize 
you never made home night be- 
fore last? Or anyway that night. 
You know. New Year’s Eve, 
1945? Your last night, anyway. 
Think back. You never made 
home. Remember you drove 
_ down but there is nothing in 
the record about any trip home. 
You must have folded yourself 
away on those people in their 
house. This must be a guest 
room. If the body had any life 
in it you could open one eye 
and take a squint-see. But this 
certainly ain’t your own bed, 
Spelvin. This is some other bed 
in some other house. Where do 
you suppose your loving old lady 
is, Spelvin? Probably home 
where she belongs and when you 
call up she will probably feel 
sorry for you, and make you feel 
more of a heel. 

Given Standard No. 5 Funeral 

But this time. That was the 
time you didn’t come to. So they 
gave you the standard No. 5 
funeral, complete with six hacks 
and a portable stained glass win- 
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dow in the parlor, price $600 and 
positively no extras, and much 
too good for a bum like you and 
now she is married again to a 
very nice, sober fellow in Sioux 
City. And your children, for the 
first time in their lives, know 
what it is to have a father with 
character and will power who 
doesn’t sing those songs or tell 
stories for the thousandth time. 


Oh, that was several years ago. 
The oldest one is in college now. 
They dropped the name of Spel- 
vin, you know, and took the name 
of this nice, new, respectable 
step-father. 


Feel how cold the hands are. 
Nothing that cold can be alive. 
Maybe if they would shut the 
window if there was any life in 
the old body you could warm up 
and sort out sentiment and see 
where you are and what hap- 
pened. 

I think one eye-lid just flut- 
tered, Spelvin. That pain like 
an ice pick in your eye was the 
glorious light of the glad New 
Year. Yes, here you are again, 
Mr. Spelvin, and a Happy New 
Year to you. And now hoist that 
big stupid lump of meat out of 
there and get going, you dope. 


Even In America 


The tall young blackhaired girl, finishing up the supper 
dishes, was unable to imagine what her father could possibly 
write to her mother who had gone on a two weeks’ vacation 
with the rest of the family. On one of her many trips across 
the kitchen, she peeked over her Dad’s shoulder and was amazed 


to read the opening 


salutation, 


“My Darling’ Bride” 


... after 13 years of married life——‘Herb’ Donohue 


The Population Swings Back 


Russia looks 
to the future 


Oo July 8, 1944, a decree 
was issued in Russia launch- 
ing an elaborate program to 
strengthen its family life and to 
encourage larger families. Fully 
to appreciate the import of this 
move, now under way for a year 
and a half or more, one has to go 
back two decades and recall other 
activities on the part of the Rus- 
sian government regarding its 
family life. 


Traditionally the Russian 
people have been known to have 
a rather stable family life and a 
high birth rate. So far as the 
Russian government was con- 
cerned, little direct attention was 
given the family. But since the 
early 1920’s this has changed. 
Over this period the Government 
has been tampering very con- 
siderably with the family life of 
the people. At the beginning of 
the period it pushed the pendu- 
lum far to the left. Indeed it can 
be said that it went further than 
any other government has ever 
gone in striking at the very 
foundations of its family life. 
Apparently the communist view 
at that time was that marriage 
was chiefly biological, was merely 
for the begetting of children, 
while the State was to see to the 
children’s upbringing. 


Parental authority and the 
right of the parent to educate 
were rejected. Divorce was made 
very easily obtainable. If spouses 


desired a separation, a divorce 
could be secured in a few minutes 
upon application to a registration 
office. Similarly the Russian Gov- 
ernment went far in striking at 
the wellsprings of life. Birth 
control information was disper- 
sed. The right of women to abor- 
tion at will was legalized and 
abortion centers were established 
by the Government. Another 
matter regarding the child con- 
sisted in the abrogation of the 
distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate children. Inso- 
far as the emancipation of wom- 
en was concerned, the policy com- 
mon to the radical socialists was 
accepted. Furthermore, it can be 
said that the notion of free love, 
taken in a broad sense, was both 
legalized and propagated by the 
Government. Needless to say, lit- 
tle remained of the fundamentals 
= traditional Russian family 
ife. 


The Turn Back 

Harmful results were not slow 
in showing themselves. The need 
for pushing the pendulum back 
again was recognized, and during 
the ‘thirties’ a series of acts were 
passed in an effort to check the 
harm being done. First of all 
abortion, with the exception of 
one case, was forbidden by law, 
and doctors who performed abor- 
tions were made subject to 
imprisonment. Somewhat later 


parental authority was again 
recognized. More recently still, 
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co-education was abolished. To- 
day there is growing evidence 
of a policy tending to direct 
women’s training much more 
towards domestic work and 
mothercraft. Then there is the 
decree of July 8, already men- 
tioned. Among other things this 
makes the obtaining of a divorce 
much more difficult than form- 
erly, each case now being subject 
to a decision by a People’s Court. 
It must be added, too, that con- 
currently with this new decree, 
came an elaborate program to 
encourage large families. Honors 
were created for mothers; benefit 
payments were provided for 
parents and children; taxes were 
revised to encourage births. 


War Within A War 


Thus has the pendulum of the 
family swung to left and right in 
Russia over the past quarter-cen- 
tury, under the impact of the 
powerful hand of the Govern- 
ment. The swing to the right 
suggests the Government is moti- 
vated by a desire to recoup its 
manpower after the severe losses 
suffered by the swing to the left 
and by the recent war. Obvi- 
ously it considers its “battle of 
the babies” extremely important 
since it gave it detailed attention 
even in the midst of its terrific 
battles on the Eastern front. 


Russia of course, is well aware 


that, within the recent war, there 
was another war—a war for su- 
periority in population—a battle 
of the babies, if you will—be- 
tween nations and groups of 
nations and between East and 
West. But, be that as it may, 
the change is for the good of her 
family life. It is in the right di- 
rection. Whether it will go far 
enough to accomplish its pur- 
poses remains to be seen. It is 
one thing to inculcate a false 
liberty and a fallacious doctrine 
that destroys family life; it is 
quite another to induce a people 
to retrace their steps, to reject 
an alluring doctrine and rebuild 
that which has been torn down. 
It is one thing to fly violently 
into the face of nature; it is an- 
other to return again to the 
faithful observance of nature’s 
laws. 


Russia by no means stands 
alone in her tampering and ex- 
perimenting with family life. 
Many countries of the Western 
World have done the same in 
greater or lesser degree. In 
some of these countries, the Gov- 
ernment, as was the case with 
Russia, played the leading role; 
in others it was private indi- 
viduals or organized groups that 
took the initiative. Will these, 
like Russia, turn back before it 
is too late? If not, their eventual 
fate is sealed. 


Happy marriages come out of mutual adjustments. Mu- 
tual adjustments come out of mutual sacrifices. And the power 
and strength to make sacrifices willingly and cheerfully, come 
from the grace of God in answer to prayer.—Fr. J. A. Viano, 
S.S.P. 


Station 


An Altar of 
his very own 


Did You 


have a little altar all your own, 
when you were a child? 

And didn’t you enjoy taking 
care of it all by yourself? You 
kept it clean and dusted. You 
placed flowers on it, in season, 
when you were big enough to be 
graduated to that responsibility. 
And what a tremendous thrill— 
again, when you were big enough 
—to have Mother or Father give 
you the grand permission to light 
the candles or the votive light 
on that altar! 

Why, I can even remember 
that I made a chalice of a little 
glass of holy water, covered the 
glass with a bit of card for a pall 
and a little white cloth for a veil. 

No, the child’s little altar isn’t 
any trouble at all, and it needn’t 
cost you more than a few pennies 
to get the needed articles. The 
little ones will be delighted to 
receive something for their altar 
as a Christmas or birthday gift. 

First of all, let it be low 
enough, this child’s altar, so that 
the child can reach and tend it 
all alone. Small children can 
learn reverence and respect for 
the picture, the statue or crucifix. 
They’ll soon know—if you teach 
them—that the holy things are to 
be touched only for their regular 
tidying, and then to be touched 
respectfully. 

A box or a stool could be the 
altar. You’ll want to have a nice 
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white cloth to-cover it. Pictures 
are so easy to obtain, and they 
need but be backed on cardboard 
—those pictures from the maga- 
zines or religious art calendars. 
You could frame the picture, 
using cellulose tape and cello- 
phane, and then it would be 
“smudge-proof” from little fing- 
ers, too. 

If you want to have a crucifix 
or a small statue, be sure that the 
one you choose is fool-proof. It 
doesn’t want to be fragile, lest 
dropping’ it should break your 
little one’s heart. Of course, 
there’ll be no sharp edges to cut 
fingers, nor undesirable coloring 
if the baby of the family should 
happen to put it in his mouth. 

Big Candlemas candles — the 
kind you keep in case of sickness 
—would dwarf the statue or pic- 
ture on a child’s altar. You'll 
want to get wee candles and tiny 
candlesticks to balance the rest. 
Maybe you’d like to have a red 
votive light? They’re quite inex- 
pensive, and safe too— while 
adults are in the room. Perhaps 
you’ll keep the small candles for 
ornaments and burn the votive 
light at night prayers and on the 
big feasts. 

The children’s altar is a propo- 
sition that will grow on them, 
and on you, too. 

From the time that baby is big 
enough to kneel before the altar 
for night prayers until the grown 
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girl or boy has advanced to the 
responsibility for the big statue 
of the Blessed Virgin or the 
Sacred Heart in the living room, 
there’s always something new 
that can be done. 

From early spring until the 
late frosts, there are flowers to 
be gathered from the garden. 
Every grade-school child would 
take pride in caring for his own 
garden to supply the flowers 
suited to his altar. 

Season by season, new things 
can be added in accord with the 
Church year. It’s easy to see 
that May and October and Ad- 
vent call for a little statue of the 
Blessed Mother—and her special 
feasts during the other months, 
too. Christmas time calls for the 


Infant or the Child Jesus. Lent, 
or at least Passiontide, brings 
forth the crucifix, and “no flow- 
ers, please” except on Laetare 
Sunday. June is the month of 
the Sacred Heart. These changes 
are especially easy to make if you 
use pictures instead of statues. 
Why, pictures could be varied 
ever so much! And there are so 
many fine attractive artistic pic- 
tures which you can get quite 
cheaply. 

Would it be saying too much, 
to add that Catholic children have 
a right to have an altar? Even 
if they haven’t such a right, you 
wouldn’t want to have them miss 
such joy, would you? Inciden- 
tally, it’s even more joy for the 
parents! 


Architects Of Tomorrow's World 


7 The foundation of a better world lies in the family. The 
- architects are the parents. If the parents of today can give 
the world young men and women who know where they are 
going in life; if the parents can give us youths who will enter 
marriage to do God’s will; if we can educate our sons and 
daughters to marry for love and life; if we can teach them 
to respect, but not love, money, then and only then, will we 
have given the country a generation which will not fall into 
temptation of escape by divorce. 

If the parents of today will do this the world of tomorrow 
will be a better place to live in. If the parents of today are 
bad parents then all the wars and all the leagues of nations, 
and all the balancing of power, will not make the world a better 
place. For America and the world will be sick of an internal 
rot that like a cancer will sap the strength of the nation until 
it becomes a nation of old people futilely trying to stave off 
disaster, and a nation of young people bent on their own pleas- 
ure as they practice the philosophy of ‘dance and be merry 
for tomorrow we die.’ When better worlds are made the par- 
ents, who are yesterday’s children, will make those worlds— 
Charles J. Sullivan, in Preservation of the Faith 
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Thomas More: Patron For 


The Home 


Husbands and lawyers 
can be saints, too 


AWYER saints are few. 

Statesmen saints, still fewer. 
But there is one layman in the 
calendar of the saints, who was 
not only a lawyer and statesman, 
but also the ideal father of a 
Catholic family. His name is 
Thomas More. He was knighted 
by his king and elevated to the 
post of Chancellor of England, 
the highest post, under the king, 
in the realm to which a layman 
could attain. He was _ hailed 
throughout Europe as being one 
of the outstanding literary 
figures of his age. His Utopia 
(“No-place” it means in Greek) 
still ranks high among the clas- 
sics of English literature, though 
it was originally written in Lat- 
in! But what has most endeared 
Saint Sir Thomas More to Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike is 
his winning humaneness, his 
never-failing sense of humor, 
and above all his utter devoted- 
ness to his home and friends. 


More chose the married state 
as his vocation in life while he 
was in a Carthusian monastery! 
He himself said he would have 
loved to serve God as a priest; 
but he wanted first of all to know 
where God wanted his services. 
God’s will was the thing he set 
out to find. 

He asked the Carthusians in 
London’s Charterhouse to let him 


Thomas A. Halley, S.J. 


spend some months with them. 
He would live their life, but as a 
layman. During this unusual re- 
treat, God would surely let him 
know whether He wanted More’s 
services as a father of souls or as 
the father of a family. 

At the end of some months 
More received the grace he 
wanted. He expressed his de- 
cision this way: “I should pre- 
fer to be a good husband rather 
than to be a bad monk.” 


The young Thomas More 
wasted no time in carrying .out 
his decision. There was a wealthy 
gentleman More knew well who 
had three eligible daughters. 
Thomas More became a frequent 
visitor at this Colt home. It was 
only a matter of a few months 
before he had asked for the hand 
of Jane Colt, the eldest daughter. 

Theodore Maynard has pointed 
out an interesting side-light to 
this courtship. Fun-loving 
Thomas More couldn’t let the 
situation pass without a little 
joke. It was to become a stand- 
ing family joke with him when 
the Mores and Colts were to- 
gether to insist that he had 
really intended to marry one of 
the younger sisters. But, he used 
to say, just as he was on the 
point of proposing, word came to 
him—as such word has a way of 
doing — that, Jane, the oldest 
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sister, had quite set her heart on 
him; moreover, she would be 
heart-broken if her younger sis- 
ters were married off before she 
was. So to make a long story 
short, More reversed his decision 
and married Jane! 


Thomas More’s tender love of 
his wife, however, is charmingly 
indicated in the epitaph he him- 
self was to write for her grave. 
Instead of the usual hollow 
eulogy that told of the bereaved 
husband’s devotion to his wife, 
More revealed his whole heart 
with beautiful simplicity in one 
word, “uxorcula”; Jane was his 
dear “little wife.” By turning 
the stock phrase ever so little, he 
had given it an entirely new 
significance. 

God in His Providence had 
taken Jane Colt More from her 
saintly husband and four chil- 
dren—Margaret, Elizabeth, Ce- 
cilia and John—after six short 
years. The Mores were married 
in 1505. Jane died in 1511. 

The houseful of little ones, 
motherless now, and the con- 
stant stream of guests that 
More’s attractive charm and 
genius for friendship drew to his 
home soon made the widower 
realize that a new Mrs. More was 
becoming very much a necessity 
in his household. 

It seems that this second wife 
was something of a shrew and— 
well, “somewhat older.” With a 
twinkle in his eye, Sir Thomas 
was to remark to one of his 
friends about this second mar- 
riage: “Mistress More is a 


splendid wife, though I must 
admit she’s neither a pearl nor 
a girl!” 

Almost unique in the annals of 
the saints is the custom of the 
Chancellor-Saint of spending an 
hour or more before the Blessed 
Sacrament — however busy he 
might be—when he received 
word through his wife that*one 
of the neighbors or a family 
friend was in her hour of de- 
livery. No wonder all London 
loved the saintly Chancellor of 
England! 

No home was merrier than was 
More’s when guests were there. 
Even the young King Henry, who 
idolized More, was more than 
once to be seen walking arm in 
arm with the young statesman- 
author in the More gardens. The 
same wilful Henry VIII was one 
day to sign the death warrant 
for his friend who awaiting exe- 
cution was to style himself: “The 
King’s good servant; but God’s 
first.” But so keenly did Henry 
feel remorse over his betrayal of 
his devoted friend, that he never 
forgave Anne Boleyn on whom 
the King laid the blame for 
More’s death. From the moment 
word was brought to Henry that 
More’s head had fallen at the 
block, the Sovereign’s affection 
for his second wife, Anne, cooled. 
Her head was among the first to 
fall in the bloody days that fol- 
lowed only a few short months 
away. 

But it is better to leave Saint 
Sir Thomas with his family and 
his friends. When the merriment 
was at its highest at the House 
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of More, the Lord Chancellor 
would realize it was bed-time for 
the little Mores—grand-children 
they were now. Down on their 
knees the whole family would go 
—guests and family servants too 
—and Sir Thomas would lead the 
family night prayers which were 
always said together. Having 
sent off the smaller children to 
bed, the host would be the first 
to see that the interrupted merri- 
ment was resumed; and he was 
invariably the fun-maker-in- 
chief. 

His devotion to family and 
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friends in God is beautifully 
summed up in the letter he wrote 
to his favorite daughter, Meg, 
from his prison cell a few days 
before his triumphant entry into 
Heaven, a Saint and Martyr of 
God: “Written with a coal by 
your tender and loving father 
who in his poor prayers, for- 
getteth none of you all, nor your 
babes, nor your nurses, nor your 
husbands’ good shrewd wives, 
nor your father’s shrewd wife 
neither, nor our other friends. 
And thus fare ye well for lack 
of paper.” 


This Is Love 


Many of our readers may not know it, but a few years 
ago Molly, of the radio team Fibber McGee and Molly, had to 
repair to a hospital for approximately a year’s duration. 
“The show must go on,” all Broadway stage people will tell 
us, and Fibber did go on as usual. Did he forget his partner 
as many Hollywoodites seem apt to do when the other half of 
the union is out of sight? No siree! Fibber, like the true- 
blue trouper he is, gained permission from the NBC to say, 
and every week at the conclusion of his broadcast said, “Good 
Night Molly!” 

God accepts such thoughtfulness as being done to Himself. 
Is it any wonder that Fibber and Molly were rewarded with 
the return of her health? They have been enriched since 
with the greatest success. May God bless you, Fibber McGee 
and Molly with length of days. May others be inspired by 
your pattern for love and, like you, give to the world clean, 
wholesome entertainment.—Camillus 


Our Schools 


When Catholics, build and maintain their own schools they 
do not do that to harm the tax-supported schools, nor yet for 
the pleasure of double taxes for educational purposes. They 
do that because they consider it a religious duty to see that 
their children receive a religious training and an education 
for life based on religious principles.—Most Rev. Joseph H. 
Schlarman 
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What Do We Want In Spain? 


William Henry Chamberlin * 


HAT the United States Gov- 

ernment does not want in 
Spain is much clearer than what 
it wants, or can reasonably hope 
to get, under present conditions. 
It is out to eliminate the present 
government headed by General 
Francisco Franco with apparent- 
ly no clear idea of what is to 
replace it. The Potsdam Decla- 
ration of the Big Three, reflect- 
ing in this point as in others the 
predominant influence of the 
Soviet dictator, Josef Stalin, con- 


. tains the following phrase: 


“The three Governments feel 
bound, however, to make it clear 
that they for their part would 
not favor any application for 
membership put forward by the 
present Spanish Government, 
which, having been founded with 
the support of Axis Powers, does 
not, in view of its origins, its 


_nature, its record and its close 


association with the aggressor 
states, possess the qualifications 
necessary to justify such mem- 
bership.” 

Subsequently the State Depart- 
ment released the text of a letter 
which the late President Roose- 
velt sent to Ambassador Norman 
Armour, when the latter was 
taking up his post in Madrid. 


The author, a non-Catholic, spent 
many years in Europe as corres- 
pondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* “The Priest,” Huntington, Ind. 


What we don’t 
want is clearer 


The letter contained strong ex- 
pressions of disapproval of the 
Franco Government. A mass 
meeting which was recently held 
in New York, composed of 
sympathizers with republican 
Spain, many of whom were also, 
judging from their writings and 
speeches, strong sympathizers 
with Communist Russia, demand- 
ed the removal of Franco. 


War Criminal 


The meeting was addressed by 
a Soviet official, Nicholas Novi- 
kov, who contributed the sugges- 
tion that Franco be tried as a 
“war criminal.” The reasons for 
Soviet hostility to the Spanish 
ruler are obvious and well known. 
The victory of the nationalist 
forces, with German and Italian 
aid, in the Spanish civil war, was 
a military and diplomatic defeat 
for the Soviet Union. 


For Soviet intervention on the 
side of the Republicans was as 
pronounced as German and Ital- 
ian intervention on the side of 
the nationalists. The civil war 
would have been considerably 
shortened if it had not been for 
Soviet tanks and airplanes and 
for the activity of the “inter- 
national brigades,” which were 
largely, although not entirely, re- 
truited and transported with 
the aid of Communist parties 
throughout Europe. 


WHAT DO WE WANT IN SPAIN? 


Present conditions in Poland 
and Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia afford an idea of 
what might well have happened 
in Spain if a government with 
strong Soviet military and diplo- 

matic support had emerged as 
the victor in the Spanish civil 
war. Moscow would have pulled 
all the strings and would have 
acquired a western outlet on the 
Mediterranean. How welcome 
this would have been to Great 
Britain is evident from the in- 
dignant negation which Molo- 
tov’s suggestion for Soviet man- 
dates in Tripolitania and Eritrea 
aroused at the London Confer- 
ence. A Russia entrenched in 
Spain would be a far more 
formidable threat to British 
communications in the Mediter- 
ranean than a Russia which 
merely possessed mandatory 
rights in two barren former Ital- 
ian colonies. As I shall presently 
show, America could also not re- 
main intelligently indifferent to 
such a development. 

Spanish History 


These considerations should 
indicate that the framing of a 
proper American policy toward 
Spain is far mrore complicated, 
both politically and morally, 
than is assumed by those who 
believe that it is merely a 
matter of turning out a wicked 
dictator and substituting a demo- 
cratic regime somewhat similar 
to our own. 

The Spanish civil war can only 
be fairly judged with some refer- 
ence to Spanish history, institu- 
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tions and psychological traits. 
Spain has made great and dis- 
tinctive contributions to Euro- 
pean culture and civilization. 
Individual Spaniards are often 
among the most likable, humane, 
mellow and cultured human 
beings. 

But orderly self-government 
has not been a Spanish gift. 
Orderly self-government rests on 
two principles which have never 
been firmly imbedded in the 
Spanish temperament. The first 
of these is that the minority 
should accept the decision of the 
majority in free and honest elec- 
tions. The second is that the 
minority shall feel confidence 
that it will not be oppressed in 
its inalienable rights by a vic- 
torious majority. 

The Spanish civil war began 
as an uprising of the more con- 
servative against the more radi- 
cal forces in Spanish political 
life, motivated by what the 
rebels considered intolerable op- 
pression in their religious, social 
and personal life. It is generally 
forgotten, but is nevertheless 
true, that a similar uprising of 
the Left against the Right, took 
place in 1934. At that time a 
conservative government was in 
power as a result of a legal elec- 
tion; the radicals refused to 
abide by the result of that elec- 
tion, and tried unsuccessfully to 
alter it by means of a coup 
d’etat. 


In view of this circumstance 
and in the light of the long 
record of pronunciamentos and 
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changes by violence in Spanish 
history it is not altogether sur- 
prising that there was an effort 
to overturn the Leftist Popular 
Front government which came 
into power in 1936, especially as 
its first months of office were 
marked by many acts of irregu- 
lar violence, assassination and 
intimidation, which the govern- 
ment could not or would not 
suppress. 
The Primate of Spain 


The Most Rev. Enrique Pla y 
Deniel, Archbishop of Toledo and 
Primate of Spain, in a pastoral 
letter of last September, char- 
acterized the Spanish civil war 
as a “true crusade,” for “twelve 
bishops and many thousands of 
priests, monks and nuns were 
killed, and thousands of churches 
were burned and destroyed.” At 
the same time the Primate de- 
clared: 

“We have never defended nor 
will we defend any totalitarian 
conception. We have always 
supported Church independence 
from all political regimes.” 


The Primate employed the fol- 
lowing argument: 

“The victors in the World War 
have condemned, as did the 
Roman Pontiff, the persecution 
of Jews for religious reasons. In 
Spain, in 1936, there was a tre- 
mendous persecution of Catho- 
lics, and the avowed intention 
was to destroy the Church. 
Should not the Spanish Crusade, 
therefore, be regarded as legiti- 
mate, as much according to the 
doctrine of the great Doctors of 


the Church as according to the 
principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, which propounds religious 
liberty?” 

Hope for Freedom 


Any candid study of the sad 
record of the civil war would 
recognize that there were grim 
excesses on both sides. The 
regime that grew out of this 
struggle, with its atrocities and 
revengeful memories, was and is 
a hard regime. American public 
opinion, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic alike, would welcome the 
evolution of a governmental sys- 
tem in Spain, as everywhere, 
which would safeguard both 
freedom of religion and all 
human and civil liberties. 


But such an evolution will not 
take place as a result of any rash 
step from outside that would ir- 
responsibly promote a revival of 
the civil war which the majority 
of Spaniards, apart from fanati- 
cal partisans, remember with 
fear and horror. Nor would 
liberty of any kind, political or 
economic, personal or civil, be ad- 
vanced by the creation in Spain 
of the type of government which 
we have seen in action all over 
Eastern Europe, a Soviet satel- 
lite regime in which all the 
strategic posts are held by Com- 
munists. 

It would indeed be ironical if 
at the very time when Mr. 
Byrnes has properly refused 
recognition to the utterly un- 
democratic Communist - domi- 
nated government in Bulgaria, 
which rules by terror, by execu- 
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tions and concentration camps, 
one-sided pressure against Spain, 
exercised with no safeguards 
against the emergence of Com- 
munist domination, should pro- 
duce a similar government there. 


The authoritarian rule of 
Franco is different from demo- 
cratic self-government, as prac- 
ticed in the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada and Sweden. 
But, despite Communist-inspired 
bedtime scare stories of “plots 
against the peace,” emanating 
from Spain, the present type of 
dictatorship in Spain represents 
no threat to the American way 
of life. It has no dreams of 
foreign conquest, no network of 
international subversive agen- 
cies. 

A Communist Funnel 


A government in Spain on the 
East European model, nominally 
democratic but actually con- 
trolled by Moscow from top to 
bottom, with veteran agents of 
the Communist International in- 
stalled in control of the police 
and of propaganda, would be 
something to cause legitimate 
concern. For such a Spain would 
be a cog in a gigantic totali- 
tarian conspiracy. It would be a 
natural. and inevitable source 
from which Communist propa- 
ganda would be funneled into 
the countries of Latin America. 

We can already see in Cuba 
and Mexico an effective pattern 
of such infiltration. As is point- 
ed out in a recent instructive 
article by R. Hart Phillips in 
The American Mercury, the Con- 
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federation of Cuban Workers, 
under the direction of Lazaro 
Pena, is Communist - controlled 
and wields extensive political and 
economic power. Lombardo Tole- 
dano, the most influential labor 
leader in Mexico and head of an 
international movement of Latin 
American workers, has_ also 
maintained a consistent record of 
echoing the Moscow “Party line” 
in his public statements and 
policies. He works in close con- 
tact with Ludwig Renn, Andre 
Simone and other international 
Communists, who have found in 
Mexico a strategic base of oper- 
ations. 


It is easy to imagine how 
much Communist intrigues 
throughout Latin America would 
be facilitated if Spain should be- 
come a firm Communist base. 
One could anticipate a vast in- 
flux of Communist agents, Span- 
ish and non-Spanish, all provided 
with Spanish passports and os- 
tensibly carrying on various 
innocent professions and activi- 
ties. 

Giral No Communist 


A Spanish “government - in - 
exile” was recently organized in 
Mexico under the leadership of 
Jose Giral, who held the office of 
Prime Minister in Spain for a 


short time in 1936. Giral and his 


associates are not Communists. 
They represent the moderate 
wing of the Spanish emigration. 

However, they have not united 
the representatives of the Span- 
ish emigrant groups, and the de- 
gree of support they may com- 
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mand in Spain is doubtful. The 
influential group of Spanish 
emigrants represented by Juan 
Negrin and Alvarez del Vayo, a 
group which favors collaboration 
with the Communists, is not di- 
rectly represented in the govern- 
ment-in-exile and seems to be 
giving it very lukewarm support. 
Discretion on All Sides 


An intelligent and construc- 
tive American policy toward 
Spain would be to work discreet- 
ly and realistically for broaden- 
ing and liberalization of the 
government of that country, for 
amnesty for political prisoners, 
for healing of the wounds left 
by the civil war, for promotion 
of economic recovery. It would 
be unwise, in my judgment, for 
American Catholics to take an 
attitude of passionate partisan- 
ship for Franco, to give even the 
impression of associating a uni- 


versal faith with the fortunes of 
a very human dictator. It may 
be that Franco himself regards 
his regime as transitional and 
will step out in favor of a gov- 
ernment which is not so directly 
associated with the harsh memo- 
ries of the civil war. 


At the same time it would 
seem equally unwise for genuine 
American liberals distin- 
guished from Communists and 
fellow-travellers) to become so 
obsessed with the idea of the 
unique villainy of Franco as to 
overlook the very real danger 
that a purely negative American 
policy toward Spain may lead to 
the triumph of the kind of syn- 
thetic Moscow-inspired totali- 
tarianism so prevalent in Easi- 
ern Europe. Such a development 
would serve neither human 
freedom nor any rationally con- 
ceived American interest. 


Sane Healism Needed 


Conference has followed conference on relief, on currency, 


on trade and on world organization. 


Within our own land, 


vast plans have been proposed for labor, for industry and for 


the development of natural resources. 


And yet in all these 


conferences, meetings and plans, how little attention has been 
given to preserving religious ideals and to strengthening 


spiritual resources. 


We need realism today but it should be 


a sane realism. And sane realism teaches us one thing clearly: 
The best things in life spring from spiritual values and a de- 
votion to them. Life is not worth living unless truth is better 
than lying deception, unless justice is better than gain, free- 
dom is better than comfort, charity better than revenge and 
God above all government.—Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 


Bishop of Ogdensburg. 


They Cant Escape It 


Birth controllers follow 
soldiers into their homes 


RGANIZED birth control is 
seeking to follow the Amer- 
ican soldier into his home. That 
is the obvious purpose of a 
booklet on birth control written 
specifically for the married or 
marriageable American soldier. 
The contents of the publication 
run the whole gamut from 
trifling trivialities to foul im- 
moralities. While there is some- 
thing a bit new about the ap- 
proach used in this booklet, in 
final analysis it represents the 
same line the organized birth 
control group has used over the 
past years. The arguments, for 
instance, are of the same old 
hoodwinking variety. Thus, there 
is the imaginative case of the 
“frail girl,” painted in vivid 
colors, who dies after the fourth 
child. But, of course, not a word 
is said about the normal mother 
who, after rearing the same 
number of children—and even 
twice the number —lives on, 
strong and healthy, to the ripe 
old age of eighty-plus. Inciden- 
tally, the booklet also speaks of 
birth control for other than 
“purely health reasons” thereby 
openly offending against the law. 
Frank admission is made of 
the fact that our fine American 
servicemen were made acquaint- 
ed with, and supplied with, 
means of birth control by the 
Army authorities. This state- 
ment of fact is then followed 
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by information regarding other 
means of birth control than those 
supplied by the Army. In this 
connection the Federation pre- 
sumes—as it has done on so 
many other occasions—to speak 
for the Catholic Church on a 
question of morals. It is only to 
be expected that in doing so it 
makes the same mistake it has 
repeatedly made before. Its state- 
ment regarding an unqualified 
and unreserved approval by the 
Church of the so-called rhythm 
theory is far from Catholic 
moral teaching. 

Particularly “elevating” titles 
in the publication are, for in- 
stance, “About Having Kids” and 
“Father Trouble.” The latter 
title is accompanied by a ridicu- 
lous picture showing a couple 
with sixteen children, all ap- 
proximately the same age. Ap- 
parently they seem to think the 
American soldier will be moved 
by ridicule and caricature. 

Undoubtedly the birth control 
organization considers the last 
title, ““‘Where to Get Help,” the 
most important of all. In fact, 
one definitely gets the impression 
that the whole booklet was writ- 
ten merely to give that infor- 
mation—that is, to make known 
to the soldier the address of 
organized birth control’s national 
headquarters and to tell him that 
there are in existence some local 
clinics. 
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Oddly enough—and unhappily 
enough—this publication comes 
to us at about the same time that 
the report of the British popu- 


lation commission, warning of 
a threatened decline of Great 
Britain, and naming birth con- 
trol as the cause, is made public. 


bive Them Place 


T. J. McInerney 


HAVE you ever noticed the 
difference between a room 
with good Catholic pictures in it 
and a room without such pic- 
tures? The difference is some- 
what similar to a room with 
windows and one without them. 
An elderly aunt of mine used 
to insist upon living alone in her 
little cottage out in the country. 
She resisted every invitation to 
make her home in her declining 
years with some member of the 
family. Once, after vainly trying 
to persuade her to give up her 
self-imposed “isolation,” I asked 
her if she did not ever get lonely 
living all by herself. She gave 
me what I afterwards realized 
was a very tolerant, if not pity- 
ing, smile and with a sweep of 
her hand around the room in 
which we were chatting, replied: 
“Lonely? With all these beauti- 
ful companions?” 
The companions which were 


adequate company for every. 


moment of the day were her holy 
pictures — pictures which had 
graced the walls of every home 
in which she had lived since she 
was married nearly a half-cen- 
tury before. Not just an oc- 
casional picture, hidden away in 
a remote corner, but good-sized 


Pictures likened to 
windows in the home 


paintings and_ reproductions 
tastefully hung and arranged in 
every room. Pictures of the Holy 
Family, of the Sacred Heart and 
his Blessed Mother, of St. Joseph, 
St. Anthony and all the other 
popular Saints to whom we pay 
particular homage (or should!) 
adorned the walls of her home. 

There are altogether too many 
Catholic homes today where holy 
pictures are eschewed as being 
“old - fashioned.” Observe the 
homes being established on all 
sides by newlyweds. The only 
pictures in evidence will be a 
couple of oversized monstrosities 
in the category of “modern art.” 
Young people, it appears, are 
fearful lest their friends con- 
sider them lacking in that so- 
essential-to-popularity, “modern- 
ity.” 

Good, pure Catholic pictures 
can be consolers of loneliness and 
a relief to the most troubled 
mind. I once heard them aptly 
described as “sermons which we 
can read without even turning 
the leaves or straining our eyes.” 
Pictures of our Saviour, His 
Mother and the Saints can in- 
spire us, give us courage and 
help up to bear our little crosses 
with Christian resignation. 


Living The Full Life 


Yowll find it away 
from large cities 


WHat do you want most out 

of life in the era of peace 
upon which we have recently 
entered? If you are a typical 
American urban dweller, your 
answer would probably go like 
this: “I want a chance to pro- 
vide a healthy, happy living for 
my family.” 

Now undoubtedly different 
people have different ideas as to 
where such a life can best be 
lived, but I believe that it can be 
found at its fullest only on the 
part-time farm. I say this be- 
cause I know from experience the 
human values of life on the land. 

A part-time farm consists of a 
home in the country, located on 
a small area of fertile soil, and 
near enough to the breadwinner’s 
cash income job to permit daily 
commuting. Here the family 
produces all the food for the 
table that it possibly can within 
the limits of available time, sail, 
and climate. 

Let me assure you at the start 
that this type of rural home- 
steading is not an untried ex- 
perience. People all over Amer- 
ica have been pioneering for 
years in this new way of life for 
an era of peace and security. At 
Granger, Iowa and Dayton, Ohio, 
there are two of the many out- 
standing part-time farming pro- 
jects where families produce 
their own fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, eggs. 
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Today, you are probably de- 
pending solely on a cash income 
to purchase the necessities of life 
for your family. Not only does 
that income precariously depend 
on the willingness of an employ- 
er to give you a decent-paying 
job, but inflation or taxation can 
suddenly cut deep into its pur- 
chasing power. In a word, your 
means of livelihood leaves you 
insecurely dependent on _ con- 
ditions entirely beyond your per- 
sonal control for a steady supply 
of the necessities of normal 
living. 

Consider, in contrast, the se- 
curity of the part-time farmer. 
He is not totally dependent on 
the purchasing power of a cash 
income to provide his family’s 
daily fare. Instead, the necessi- 
ties of life he produces on his 
part-time farm are under his 
full control, steadily available for 
the application of his own toil to 
his own plot of soil. Wage-cuts, 
inflation, or taxation cannot 
touch their contribution to a 
healthy, happy living. Here is a 
measure of security that is avail- 
able nowhere é¢ise but on the 
land. 

Even supposing that your cash 
income could be sure and ample, 
there are other advantages to be 
found in rural homesteading. 
The first is an increase in your 
standard of living. The food 
that the family grows for itself 
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requires little cash outlay, thus 
enabling them to spend the 
bread-winner’s cash income on 
other desirable additions to their 
standard of living. When you 
consider also that all the family, 
including mother and children, 


find real “earning employment” . 


in helping to produce necessities 
on the part-time farm, it is evi- 
dent that many more family 
needs can be met than when 
everything must be bought with 
the bread-winner’s cash income 
alone. 
Production For Use 


Another vital advantage of 
production for use on the part- 
time farm is the increased nv 
tritional value of food. Few 
housewives realize that much of 
the food on the market today is 
zrown on a cash-crop farm where 
proper soil husbandry has been 
so long neglected that one or 
more of the elements needed to 
grow health-giving food have 
been seriously depleted. Such 
food might look appetizing, it 
might even taste all right—es- 
pecially after it has been sub- 
jected to some processor’s secret 
recipe—but the fact remains 
that a scientific analysis would 
show it lacking in full nutrition- 
al qualities. 

The rural homesteader can 
make sure that the food his 
family eats is fully-nutritious. 
He is in a position to personally 
eare for his land so that it pro- 
duces health-giving food. By 
heeding the biological nature of 
the soil, he can go on indefinitely 


providing the essentials of a 
balanced diet for his family. 

There are other factors to con- 
sider in assaying the value of 
food on the urban market. Many 
fruits, such as tomatoes and 
peaches, are picked when still 
immature so they will “save” till 
they reach the consumer. Such 
fruits have neither the nutrition- 
al value nor the flavor of fruits 
which are picked when fully 
mature. Also, many green and 
leafy vegetables, such as spinach 
and cabbage, lose vitamins and 
flavor from exposure to the air 
while on the lengthy trip from 
the farm to the consumer. 


On the part-time farm, fruits 
and vegetables come fresh and 
fully ripe from the garden as 
needed. The surplus can be pro- 
cessed when still fresh to pro- 
vide the year-round supply that 
is so necessary for a healthful 
balanced diet. Here the family is 
no longer forced to add drug- 
store vitamins to its daily diet in 
a vain effort to attain and pre- 
serve normal] health. 

Rural homesteading also has 
contributions to make to a 
normal family life. The bread- 
winner comes home from his 
daily stint at the office or factory 
to spend an hour or two relaxing 
at creative work in the healthy 
atmosphere of his homestead. 
The mother, actually helping her 
husband earn a living by grow- 
ing and processing food and by 
other home crafts, does not feel 
that she must leave home and 
children to go looking for a “use- 
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ful” job. The rural children, 
too, can learn responsibility and 
develop personality by doing in- 
numerable little jobs around 
home and garden. Because all 
members of the family work to- 
gether for the success of the 
same enterprise, they form a 
strong, divorce-resistant family 
unit. 
Not All Are Qualified 


Unfortunately, not all families 
are qualified to enjoy these bene- 
fits of the part-time farm. It 
takes more than. an arm-chair 
wish to succeed on the land. Per- 
haps the prime qualification is 
the ability of all members of the 
family to live and work in close 
harmony. Families must also be 
willing to cooperate freely with 
their neighbors. The difficulties 
of rural homesteading can be 
practically eliminated if several 
families can be grouped together. 
Besides enjoying constant so- 
cial contacts, the families can co- 
operate to do many jobs with 
half the cash and effort that 
would be required for each 
family to do them separately. 


Families who are to prosper 
on the part-time farm must also 
love the soil. That is, they must 
see that the soil is the provision 
God made for man to provide his 
own necessities of life with his 
own labor. Every member of the 
family should feel that any task, 
no matter how lowly it may seem, 
becomes exalted when it utilizes 
the fecundity of the good earth 
for the satisfaction of human 
needs. Part-time farming is a 
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dignified occupation, requiring a 
wider range of intelligence, skill, 
and decision than most special- 
ized urban jobs. Still the techni- 
cal information necessary for 
growing crops, raising livestock, 
and processing for home use, can 
easily be acquired by the family 
that is willing to learn. 
There are a few things that it 
would be well for the prospective 
part-time farmer to remember 
when choosing his location. He 
should be reasonably sure that 
his cash-income job will be con- 
tinuously available, in order to 
avoid the costly necessity of 
selling and moving once his 
homestead has been built up. The 
homesteading enterprise should 
be located where there is satis- 
factory transportation to the 
urban job, as well as to a Cath- 

olic church and school. 
Get Expert Help 


If at all possible, electricity or 
gas, or both, should be available. 
The soil must be suitable for in- 
tensive cultivation and produc- 
tion of health-giving food. A 
plentiful supply of good water is 
an essential. Also, the home- 
steader would do well to carefully 
fit the size and type of his farm- 
ing project to the amount of time 
he will have away from his non- 
farm job. Available cash must 
be considered too, but if neces- 
sary to achieve outright owner- 
ship of your homestead, you 
might get a low-interest loan 
from the Government. 

If there is a diocesan Rural 
Life Director available, you can 
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do nothing better than to seek 
his expert advice in all these 
matters. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has just 
issued a new pamphlet entitled 
Standing on Both Feet which 
will tell you what you want to 
know. (10c, at 3801 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, 12, Iowa.) 

Of course you can stay in the 
city and depend on an inade- 
quate unemployment insurance 
for your social security if you 
want to, but that is a step 
towards servile dependence on 
the State, not towards demo- 
cratic freedom. Moving to a part- 
time farm is not “going back to 
the land.” It is the best way 
‘ left in this changing world that 
the urban family can go forward 
to a better life of security and 
freedom. A widespread adoption 
of this new, twentieth-century 
way of life would go far in 
meeting the demand of the Papal 
Encyclicals for the sound social 
reform to be found only in an 
increase of small holdings of pro- 
ductive property. 

The family that leaves the city 
for a homestead in the country 


finds its dignity restored through 
personal ownership and control 
of the productive property neces- 
sary to provide part of the essen- 
tials of life. Everywhere there is 
evidence that peace and secur- 
ity of life on the land are more 
conducive to man’s spiritual wel- 
fare than the insecure life amid 
urban distractions. Growing your 
own food from your own soil is 
the most natural life in the 
world—the most in accord with 
human nature—and so the most 
apt to provide real health and 
happiness. 

Rural homesteading combines 
the best benefits of both urban 
and farm life. You will have your 
cash income to obtain most urban 
conveniences. And by supple- 
menting that income with a 
steady supply of home-grown 
food, you will be able to store up 
wealth when times are good, and 
still be able to provide food for 
your family when times are bad. 
Now is the time, when you are 
still earning a good income in 
the post-war “boom,” to get 
settled for a healthy, happy 
family living. 


Return to Normal Life 


Veterans led by unscrupulous outsiders for selfish political 
or special-interest purposes would be a threat to public wel- 


fare. 


The Catholic War Veterans could do nothing better just 


now than to crusade for the immediate appointment of return- 
ing soldiers to dominating positions on every government aid 
and advisory board, bureau or committee set up by law to ad- 
minister the various agencies provided under the GI Bill of 
Rights to assist the veterans’ return to normal life.—Joseph 
P. Kennedy, former U, S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 


A Tale of Two Wars 


Errors of first led 
to the second 


JOHN seemed unusually glum 
and silent. While an ardent 
patriot and a veteran of the first 
World War, he was strangely 
non-commital on the glorious 
victory of the Allies in the 
second great conflict. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even the homecoming 
of his oldest son from the hor- 
rors and chaos of war-torn 
Europe seemed to leave him 
strangely unmoved —this usu- 
ally light-hearted citizen. And 
yet John was not a pessimist. 

The other evening we had a 
confidential chat. The great 
events that had taken place with- 
in the past five years were dis- 
cussed. Comparisons were drawn 
between the two world wars— 
the plans of attack, armament, 
propaganda, strategy, morale, 
Versailles, Potsdam. The veteran 
became more sombre. as peace 
and postwar reconstruction were 
touched upon. Then he told his 
story. 

“It was Christmas eve, 1918. 
A chill dampness penetrated the 
air—the grey skies promised 
snow flurries. Four other sol- 
diers and myself had a forty- 
eight hour ‘Christmas leave.’ We 
were stationed in France, eleven 
miles from the nearest: Catholic 
church. After a hurried evening 
meal we wrapped ourselves in 
our great coats and started out 
towards the village in which the 
church stood. We were all great 
pals—had been together through 
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some of the worst battles. 
Strange how suffering and hard- 
ship and danger draw one closer 
to his fellow victims. The finest 
aspects of human nature are 
then so often revealed. 

“Well, we were all very quiet 
that night and only when we 
saw the dim lights in the dis- 
tance did we realize that we had 
not spoken for an hour or more. 
Guess our thoughts were too deep 
for words—Christmas, midnight 
Mass, home, Christian traditions, 
mother. We came up to the tiny 
church and with a sigh of relief 
at being in good time, turned 
the wooden handle and entered. 

“A bent figure wearing a stole 
and surplice knelt at the back of 
an empty church. The weak 
flicker of the sanctuary lamp 
penetrated the chill and damp- 
ness as nothing else could. The 
five of us went to confession. A 
few women came in and took 
seats up the side aisle. Seven 
little school boys crammed into 
the front pew and when the 
sacristan came out and lit the 
candles he beckoned two of them 
up to serve. 

“The midnight hour struck. I 
no longer felt lonely. For the 
first time in my life I understood 
the significance of midnight 
Mass. Christ was so near to us 
—and, oh how He must have 
loved mankind to come into this 
cold, dark, bleak world. And to 
be unwanted at that. 
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“A few stragglers came in 
during the gospel, one an army 
officer. The old priest went to the 
altar railing to preach a sermon. 
Without saying a word he slowly 
looked all about the church. It 
was nearly empty. His eyes filled 
with tears and his voice trembled 
as he finally spoke to us. He re- 
ferred to the fact that the war 
was over. Then he went on to 
say that France had bled, that 
she had suffered and that she 
had been torn asunder. But the 
saddest feature of the whole 
grim tale was that which was 
manifested to him that night. 
France had not learned her les- 
son—she had not turned to God. 
He knew the number of people 
living in the district, he knew 
how many could and should have 
come to this, the only Christmas 
Mass. Now he also felt certain 
that not only were they not 
grateful for peace, but they were 
not interested in the things of 
God. What would be the future 
of their country? What would be 
the outcome of the peace? 


“He spoke of the evils that 
were rampant in the country, the 
great headway they had made. 
How was the country to counter- 
act them if the individuals who 
made up the whole did not veer 
into the opposite channel—that 
of moral responsibility and per- 
sonal sanctification? 


“That’s all I remember about 
the sermon. Guess he finished up 
talking about Christmas and the 
first ‘Holy Night.’ But that part 
did not particularly strike me. 


All I could think of was peace 
with irreligion and the uncer- 
tainty of the future which that 
implied. 

“And you know what happened 
a quarter of a century later. The 
country that had forgotten God 
and His commandments had to 
bow down before other, not so 
benevolent, masters. It had to 
drink the bitter cup to the very 
dregs. 

“Now you can probably under- 
stand why I am not doing any 
lavish prophesying about the 
future of our own country. And 
even before rejoicing over our 
V’s, I am waiting to see whether 
or not America has turned to 
God—permanently, I mean. On 
that everything depends. And it 
is up to each individual—the 
answer rests with him. When it 
comes we'll rejoice, or...... 


John left the room. His atti- 
tude was no longer mystifying to 
me. He had always been serious- 
minded. He had given me much 
food for thought. His words have 
remained with me. Time and 
again the question comes to my 
mind. “What will the answer 
be?” 

There has definitely been with- 
in the last few years a revival of 
the religious spirit, a reawaken- 
ing of man to the great truths 
and real purpose of life. Witness 
the theme of many of the best 
sellers, the story of some most 
popular movies. Is this but a 
temporary result of the war? 
Will the public be blinded by the 
glare that succeeds the blackout? 
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Will our boys who clasped the 
Hand of God in starry skies and 
murky depths now forsake it for 
the bidding one of forbidden 
pleasure? 

The open disregard of the com- 
mandments of God, the dreadful 
decline of morals, particularly 
those pertaining to the well- 
springs of the nation—the home, 
make one think twice about 
the sincerity of the movement 
towards God in America. 


France did not reach overnight. 


her dreadful state to which 
John referred. Her irreligion, so 
marked twenty-seven years ago, 
as his account truly indicated, 
continued to grow. So closely al- 
lied with this, that it is practi- 
cally inseparable from it, was 
her decline in morals and in 
standards of marriage and 
family life. In taking hold of the 
helm of state at the time of the 
country’s recent collapse the aged 
Marshall Petain pointed to the 
source of France’s trouble, say- 
ing in substance: “There has 
been too much running after 
pleasure. There has been too 
little discipline of life. There 
have been too few children.” He 


was right. And an important 
question is, “Will we in America 
follow suit?” 

Before it is too late the Amer- 
ican people may very well heed 
the words that were this summer 
addressed by His Holiness, Pius 
XII, to the people of that sorry 
nation, France. 

“Defend the sanctity of your 
marriage and the unity of the 
home devastated by divorce, de- 
fend the authority of parents 
and their liberty to educate, 
without fear, their children as 
Christians; defend childhood and 
adolescence from impious and 
dishonest propaganda, from the 
seduction of scandalous enter- 
tainment, from the harmful li- 
cense of an uncontrolled press 
and radio... repair and bring 
about the reign of God and the 
Heart of Jesus in your country, 
by the recognition of His divine 
sovereignty in the sanctification 
of Sundays and feast days, by 
the exercise of public worship, 
by justice and social charity in a 
Christian fraternity embracing 
all . . . with mutual reconcilia- 
tion in calm and order, in a word, 
in peace.” 


First Allegiance 


I believe women with children should give up their jobs 
in industry and return to their homes just as soon as conditions 


permit... 


I believe women have done a wonderful thing in 


stepping into war jobs, and that many can and will continue 
to command an important place in business and industry after the 


war. 


I do feel, however, that women with children owe their 


first allegiance to their families—Mrs. Henry Ford, II 
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Written In Warsaw 


Gladwin Hill * 


HIS is written in Warsaw, but 

it will not be committed to 
print until this correspondent is 
safely out of Poland. 

Foreign correspondents at 
present are being allowed to 
circulate in Poland under the 
Potsdam Agreement and none so 
far has been harmed, but a defi- 
nite hostility toward foreign re- 
porting of unquestionable facts 
already has been displayed. 

There also exists throughout 
the war-torn country today a 


-condition approaching a subtle 


reign of terror in which there is 
no assurance of what may 
happen to critics of the present 
regime. 

There are, however, too many 
indications of what may happen. 
The official line advanced by 
some Government officers is that 
there are no more than 1,000 
political prisoners in Poland to- 
day. However, other Government 
officials have acknowledged to me 
that there were between 60,000 
and 80,000, with the stipulation 
that the bulk of them are “volks- 
deutsch” — Polish German or 
Germanized Poles. 

The belief is widespread in 
Warsaw that there are 10,000 at 
Cracow alone and some respon- 
sible observers think the total 
may be nearer 100,000. 

The former German concentra- 
tion camp at Oswiecim, whose 


Comes via Berlin: 
Read why 


name to any Pole is synonymous 
with horror, is operating again 
under Polish auspices and its 
wire fences have been charged 
with electricity. 


Many Are Held Without Trial 


The round-up of persons whose 
only evident offense was suspect- 
ed opposition to the current Com- 
munist-dominated regime was in 
any case extensive enough to 
have netted in recent days a 
number of individuals with 
claims on American citizenship, 
most of whom are still locked up 
under no specific charges and 
without trial. , 


The institution in Warsaw and 
other cities these days is “The 
Well,” a Gestapo-like operation in 
which the police keep a guard for 
days on end if necessary at a 
block, a building or part of 
building, seizing indiscriminately 
anyone who visits the place. This 
might be excused as an ordinary 
man-hunt except that it happens 
curiously often, involves the de- 
tention of innocent people and 
has spread such fear that I know 
of innocent people who have 
stayed away from home nights 
on end because they had been 
told that “The Well” was work- 
ing in their neighborhood. 

I will give other examples of 
incidents that have contributed 
to what I have been forced to de- 


* From the “New York Times,” October 22, 1945. 
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scribe — only after considerable 
thought and with considerable 
regret—as a near reign of terror 
in a country whose regime takes 
pride in being “democratic.” 


Opposition Leader Slain 


On Sept. 16 the Polish Peas- 
ants party, principal opposition 
threat to the present regime, 
held a rally at Cracow. One of 
its most prominent regional lead- 
ers was a man named Rjeszow 
Kojder. The day after the rally 
I was informed authoritatively 
that four uniformed men had 
appeared at M. Kojder’s home 
and had taken him away. 


Three days later he was found 
shot to death. 


I have just returned from a 
ten-day automobile trip across 
Poland under Government aus- 
pices. The interpreter on the 
trip was a young Pole named 
Alexander Mierzejewski, director 
of the Government-controlled 
Polish Radio’s foreign broadcast- 
ing service. M. Mierzejewski, 
former Oxford student, fought in 
the Warsaw underground and 
was tortured in a concentration 
camp and, as attested by his 
radio position and his own state- 
ment, is a Leftist. 

Nevertheless in the course of 
the trip it became uncomfortably 
evident that his friendliness and 
candor with myself and two 
other correspondents irritated 
extremely the other high Govern- 
ment officials on the trip. On his 
return to Warsaw, M. Mierzejew- 
ski received a 24-hour leave. It 
seemed that sudden need had been 


found for his services as an in- 
terpreter with the Polish mission 
in Washington. 

This may have been true but, 
with Polish-English interpreters 
plentiful, it seems like a curious 
assignment for an important ex- 
ecutive of the Government radio 
service—on a 24-hour notice— 
curious enough to have excited 
comment throughout the Polish 
Foreign Office. 


Protesting Official Dropped 


On the recent anniversary of 
the Warsaw uprising the Polish 
radio had had prepared a broad- 
cast script that was full of digs 
at the former Warsaw resistance 
movement so unpopular in Mos- 
cow. The announcer protested 
and a woman program director, 
a former underground campaign- 
er, said that she could not, in all 
conscience, ask him to read it. A 
program of phonograph records 
was substituted. 


A few days later the woman 
was called to account for the 
substitution and then discharged 
—on the accusation that there 
had been a discrepancy of $10 in 
her accounts. 


A responsible official told me 
that an employe of the Polish 
Foreign Office had been dis- 
charged simply because he had 
lunched too often with foreign- 
ers. 

One of the generals in the 
Warsaw uprising who died a few 
days ago was buried as a plain 
civilian without due military 
honors because relatives 
feared reprisals. 
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Any of these incidents may be 
verbally justified by the Govern- 
ment and some may actually be 
justified. Nevertheless, the fact 
is that they and thousands of 
incidents like them that do not 
occur under an American-idea 
democracy have engendered a 
reign of fear—a situation in 
which the people dare sing the 
songs of the old Warsaw under- 
ground only behind closed doors; 
in which the “Deutsche Blick”— 
glance over a shoulder before one 
says anything —is becoming a 
universal habit; in which the 
press uniformly abstains from 
criticism of the Government and 
opposition is found only in the 


‘illegal underground press, and in 


which, in city after city across 
Poland, I encountered ordinary 
people afraid to say to what po- 
litical party they belonged. 


Armed Russian Influence 


There are two principal or- 
ganizations of a police character 
in Poland. There is the Army 
nucleus, composed of the Polish 
forces that fought with the Rus- 
sians and admittedly largely di- 
rected by Russian officers. Then 
there is the militia, the national 
police, nominally a civilian or- 
ganization, but uniformed almost 
indistinguishably from the army. 
This admittedly also has been 
subject to strong Russian in- 
fluence. 

The pre-war Polish police 
force was largely discredited by 
its collaboration with the occupy- 
ing Germans and with the liber- 
ation of Poland a new force had 
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to be built. At first the Govern- 
ment acknowledged the training 
by Russian police experts, but 
now the Government claims that 
there is no Russian participation. 

Behind the facades of these 
two organizations are numerous 
subsections, some of them secret. 
And it is the general impression 
among the Poles that the secret 
officers are ubiquitous and are re- 
sponsible for many arrests. 

What is the purpose of this 
reign of fear? There are two 
obvious possible answers. One is 
that police measures were taken 
to preserve order. If this be the 
aim the measures are failing 
notably. 

In Polish cities, with shooting 
a nightly occurrence, even Gov- 
ernment officials are timid about 
traveling across the country by 
night. 

“Fascists” Blamed 


The other obvious answer is 
that the present “provisional” 
regime is going to these ex- 
tremes to suppress opposition 
and perpetuate itself. The official 
attitude is that sweeping meas- 
ures were necessary against the . 
“reactionary” and “Fascist” ele- 
ments at large in Poland who 
jeopardized national unity — an 
argument curiously as old as 
authoritarianism itself. 


Many foreign observers in 
Poland feel that this is regret- 
table because, aside from the 
current regime’s strong Red 
tinge and aside from its obvious 
political maneuverings to perpet- 
uate itself, which is perhaps ex- 
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pectable on the part of any 
regime, it is making a manful 
effort to pull Poland out of her 
almost unprecedented economic 
desolation. 

One prime factor in this effort 
is getting back to Poland the 
2,000,000 Poles abroad; displaced 
persons, military and naval 
forces and refugees, whose 
numbers 
leaders in many fields important 
to the reconstruction of the 
country. Repercussions from this 
reign of fear which inevitably 
reach abroad, cannot but hamper 
this return. 

Allied Observers Disturbed 

It is no secret situation and it 
is of prime concern to official 
American and British observers 
in Poland, who feel that under 
the Potsdam Agreement they 
beer the stewardship before the 
United Nations for what goes on 
in Poland, notably eventual free 
democratic elections and the 
proper preliminary conditions. 

It is no secret, either, that 
some of these observers are ap- 
prehensive lest the present situ- 
ation be clouded by the current 
tendency to ignore things that 
might annoy the Soviet Union. 

To just what extent the Rus- 
sians are immediately respon- 
sible for the undesirable con- 
ditions is debatable. There was 
“Fascism” in Poland before the 
war. But the fact that Russian 
influence in Poland physically— 
with hundreds of thousands of 
Russian troops on Polish soil— 
economically and otherwise and 
the fact that the present Polish 


include experts and- 


Government is largely a Russian 
creation cannot be gainsaid. 
It is also unquestionable that 
along with the current situation 
in Poland there is a concerted 
effort to hamper the dissemi- 
nation of details to the outside 
world. American and British cor- 
respondents have been in Poland 
only a few weeks but already 
there have been snipe attacks on 
them in the press for their 
clothes, their dancing and even 
their cigarettes — as well as on 
their reporting. 
Reds Admit Story 
Larry Allen’s initial report to 
the Associated Press that there 
had been shooting in the streets 
of Warsaw was indignantly de- 
nied by Government officials until 
they were invited to see it for 
themselves almost any night 
from the balcony of the United 
States Embassy. Then they ad- 
mitted it. 
Charles Arnot of the United 
Press, also has been criticized 
baselessly for his reports. This 
correspondent has been attacked 
in the Polish press for an al- 
leged “report to the New York 
Times” which he did not write 
and, so far as he knows, never 
had been written by anyone. 
The intensity of this campaign 
of defamation, before much 
really had been written about 
Poland, makes it look like a 
preparatory backfire to discredit 
correspondents’ reports in ad- 
vance and maintain a shroud of 
phony propaganda around the 
Poles, if not around the rest of 
the world. 


For The Children 


The Feast Uf The Holy Family 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


“THERE was excitement in the 

cozy kitchen of the farmhouse 
at Pine Grove farm, four miles 
from the main highway to Sib- 
ley in the State of Iowa. Tonight 
mother had her wish. That very 
day a large square package had 
come through the mail. After 
supper the family gathered 
around to watch mother unwrap 
it. Daddy had sent for “mother’s 
wish” to Sioux City. How glad 
she was that it had come. How 
glad were daddy, John, Maureen, 

‘Ann, Pat and Timothy! Mother’s 

happiness was their happiness. 
Daddy was the first to speak. 
“Mother,” he said, “Father Joe is 
coming for dinner tomorrow 
after High Mass. He will bless 
this picture. He will bless our 
home for the New Year.” 

Then mother held up Murillo’s 
Holy Family for all to see. “Shall 
we hang it up tonight?” mother 
asked quietly. 

“If you wish, dear,” daddy an- 
swered, and he went for his tools. 
“Mother tell us a story,” Mau- 
reen begged. 

“Mother, a story.” This time 
it was Ann for Ann always 
wanted what Maureen wanted. 


“Since the Feast of the Holy 
Family is near, shall we have a 
story about the Holy Family, and 
shall we go in by the fire?” asked 
mother gathering up the card- 
board wrappings and putting 


them in the wood box by the 
kitchen stove. 

Soon the family was settled in 
the living room. Each one had 
found his or her own place by 
the fire. John had moved mother’s 
chair so that all could watch her 
face as she told her story. Daddy 
brought the picture and hung it 
above the mantle where it was in 
full view. Then mother began. 

The Holy Family 


The Holy Family was a happy 
family. They were the happiest 
family that has ever lived on this 
earth. They were happy first of 
all because Jesus was the most 
loving and best child that ever 
lived. He obeyed Mary and 
Joseph perfectly. He was always 
ready with a hug when he came 
in to them from play. At bed 
time he gave each one a loving 
“Goodnight” kiss. In the morn- 
ing He dressed quickly and at 
breakfast He wore a _ bright 
“Goodmorning” smile. As soon as 
He was old enough, He carried 
messages from Mary to Joseph 
in his shop. He helped Joseph, 
getting his hammer, and bring- 
ing him the nails, or answering 
the door of the shop with a 
cheery “Come in.” At home He 
picked up His toys. He folded 
His clothes at night. He held the 
door for Mary. He did many 
other things which you like to do 
for your mother. 
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Jesus did all this because He 
loved Mary and Joseph but He 
did it too because He knew this 
is what Our Heavenly Father 
wants children to do for their 
parents. 

Another reason this family 
was happy is because Mary, 
Jesus’ mother, helped make it 
happy. Mary was the sweetest, 
most perfect mother. There was 
nothing she could do to make 
Jesus happy that she did not do. 
There was nothing she could do 
to make Saint Joseph happy that 
she did not do. She kept her 
home clean and neat. She did her 
part to make it cheery. She gave 
Jesus and Saint Joseph a warm 
breakfast. She made a_ good 
dinner for them with milk and 
fruit and homemade bread, for 
she wanted their bodies to be 
strong and healthy. Mary prayed 
herself, and taught little Jesus 
to pray as soon as His baby lips 
could make words. She taught 
Him to fold His hands and to 
kneel straight and still—as we 
all should do when we speak to 
our Heavenly Father. She taught 
Him to show love for Saint 
Joseph and to listen carefully to 
his words. Mary did all this to 
help Jesus grow in the way His 
Heavenly Father wanted Him to 
grow. 


The Holy Family was happy 
because Joseph helped make it 
happy. God chose Saint Joseph 
to take care of Jesus and Mary 
and to see that they had a home 
on earth—with food and clothes, 
and a warm fire. Saint Joseph 
thought always of how he could 
best take care of Jesus and 
Mary’s needs. It did not matter 
if he himself were tired. He 
only thought, “Jesus needs my 
help. Mary needs me. I will work 
for them and keep them from 
cold and danger as far as I am 
able to do.” 

As soon as Jesus was old 
enough, Joseph taught Him the 
verses in the Bible that every 
Jewish boy was supposed to 
learn. He took Jesus with Him 
on Feast Days to the temple to 
pray to His Heavenly Father. 
Saint Joseph did all this in 
obedience to God Our Heavenly 
Father. 

Through the sacrament of 
Baptism our family was made 
children of God. We must obey 
God and love Him as did the 
Holy Family. Mother and daddy 
must do their part by helping 
each of you to learn to serve God. 
Each of you, our dear children, 
must do his part. Then our 
family will be a holy, happy 
family. 


A Story For The Feast Uf Saint Timothy 


T was the feast of Saint Timo- 
thy. Little Timothy was too 
small to know about feast days. 
He did like the extra hugs from 
mother and daddy, from Maureen 


and Ann. He was overjoyed when 
big brother John dressed Pat and 
himself in snow suits and mit- 
tens, wrapped them in a blanket 
and put them into the boxsled 
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which the family used for haul- 
ing kindling. He knew what that 
‘meant and he cried over and over 
“Timmy go, Timmy go!” 


They did go. They went up 
and down over the shining snow- 
drifts of the farm yard. They 
went back and forth from barn 
to road, from road to sheds. At 
last big John called out “Ride is 
all over.” He lifted Pat and 
Timothy out of the sled and took 
them into the house to warm 
themselves by the kitchen fire. 


That night daddy had to tell 
the story of Saint Timothy for 
the older children. And here it 
is: 

_ When Saint Paul went about 
telling the people about Jesus, he 
met a man named Timothy. Now 
Timothy was already baptized. 
To show that he was a true 
Christian, he went along with 
Paul and helped him with his 
priestly work. There came a day 
when Timothy was no longer 
Timothy, but he was called Fath- 


er Timothy. After that there 
came a day when he was Bishop 
Timothy. Saint Paul asked 
Timothy to be Bishop of the city 
of Ephesus which is in Greece. 
(Priests and bishops you know 
help our Holy Father the Pope 
to care for all God’s children on 
earth. And Timothy did this 
work carefully for many years.) 

When Jesus lived on earth He 
had warned His friends: “Those 
who hate me will hate you for 
loving me. They will even put 
you to death for loving me.” 
When Jesus said this He was 
thinking of those who would die 
for Him. He was thinking of 
Saint Paul and Saint Timothy 
for Jesus knew that both of them 
would die for Him. 

One day those who hated Jesus 
stoned Saint Timothy to death. 
We celebrate the day on which 
he went to heaven on January 24. 
Let us pray to Saint Timothy 
asking him to make our little 
Timothy grow into a fine man 
and a true Christian. 


Stories of Children 
Good For Him 
The priest pushed back the confessional slide. Out of 
the darkness came the voice of a 7 or 8 year old: “Hello, 


Father.” 


“Well . . . hello, son.” 


“I have a surprise for you.” 


“Is that so? 


What is it?” 


“No sins this week.” !!!!! 


Biting Remarks 


Mother: 


have to leave the table.” 
Johnny: “Another bite like that and I’ll be through, Mom.” 


“Another bite like that, Johnny, and you will 
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Pass the Word Along 


The Catholic Art Calendar 
for 1946 


14 pages, 936 x17 inches, so faithfully done that they cannot 
help but be an inspiration in any home. On the cover and each month 
appears a full-color, hand-painted, religious subject. 


This calendar is an encyclopedia of information for the Catholic 
layman, giving the holy days of obligation, the feast days, the fast 
days, ecclesiastical cycles, etc. It contains excerpts from the Bible, 
apropriate pictures for days of special devotion. Abstinence days are 
marked with a fish. 
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Popular Pamphlets —Popularly Priced 


Maerriege’ Gnd ‘the Catholic Church 15¢ 


Regulations regarding mixed marriages interestingly 
presented for individuals and for use by Discussion Clubs. 


ABC Religion (Training the Child in the Home) ...........................- 25¢ 


Practical help in training children that helps them learn 
to love God and practice virtue. 


The Christian Home: Nation’s Bulwark 


Interesting to all who wish the best in this work-a-day 
world 


Brief material of practical help for the Catholic home- 
maker. 


Development and major problems set forth and frankly 
discussed. 


A frank discussion of this subject so reasonable in its 
presentation that all will appreciate it. 
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